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niETIE XPISTOY: CHRIST’S FAITHFULNESS TO WHOM? 


Shuji Ota 


In my previous paper on the genitive construction moxxq Xpiaion 1 and the absolute use of 
Jilaric in Paul’s letters, I wrote 2 : 

During the last fifteen or so years, the subjective reading of the phrase has gained a 
stronger foothold.... Within the debate, however, one important piece of evidence still 
continues to be overlooked or undervalued: the peculiarly illuminating use of nioriq in 
Galatians 3:23 and 3:25. (Italics added) 

Since increasing weight is now placed on Galatians 3:23-25 in exegetical attempts by recent 
scholars tackling the interpretation of this genitive construction 3 , my above remark may now 
look rather stale. However, it has not lost its propriety, because most scholars still seem to be 
unaware of the essential nature of the word niaxiq in these verses. In these circumstances my 
scheme—a holistic understanding of Pauline faith—remains the only viable approach to 
obtaining the real force of the apostle’s teaching. Both proponents of the objective genitive 
(“faith in Christ”) and of the subjective genitive (“faith[fulness] of Christ”) have attempted to 
interpret these verses in their own ways, but their efforts do not appear to have been successful. 
My aim in this paper is to point out some of the fundamental shortcomings in the existing 
major interpretations proposed and thus shed light on the root of the problem with Galatians 3: 
23, 25 and other places where JiioTiq appears in the absolute state, and restate the adequateness 
of my interpretation from a renewed angle. 


I. Arguments for the Objective Genitive 

Advocates for objective reading take the phrase ek TtiaiEwq 'I pool) Xpioiou in Galatians 3: 
22 in the sense of “through faith in Jesus Christ” and the purposive clause iva ek 7i1ote(Bi; Sikou- 
mOcbpEV in Galatians 3:24 as meaning “that we might be justified by faith.” The problem is 
how to maintain a logically consistent interpretation also for Galatians 3:23 and 25, where we 


1 This phrase is found in different forms in seven places of his letters. 

8ia Ttioxeax; ’Ipoon Xpioxob (Rom 3:22, Gal 2:16a) 

8ia Ttioxeax; Xpioxou (Phil 3:9) 

8K Ttioxeax; Ipoon Xpioxob (Gal 3:22) 
sk 7tioxecoc; ’Ir|oob (Rom 3:26) 

8K moxecoq Xpioxob (Gal 2:16b) 

8V 7iiox8i ... xfj xob mob xob Oeob (Gal 2:20) 

2 “Absolute Use of IIIXTIX and niSTIZ XPIETOY in Paul,” AJBI (Annual of the Japanese Biblical Institute) 23 
(1997) 64-82. Here, 64f. (http://www2.rikkyo.ac.jp/web/sota/AJBI_23_64-82.pdf) 

3 Douglas A. Campbell, The Quest for Paul’s Gospel: A Suggested Strategy (London: T. & T. Clark, 2005) 225-230; 
Hung-Sik Choi, “niXTIX in Galatians 5:5-6: Neglected Evidence for the Faithfulness of Christ,” JBL 124 (2005) 467- 
490; Ardel B. Caneday, “The Faithfulness of Jesus Christ as a Theme in Paul’s Theology in Galatians,” in The Faith of 
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find ITpd xou 5e sk0siv xqv maxiv (“However, before the pistis came”) and eiq xqv pekkouoav 
Tiiaxiv a7ioKa>.n(p0fivai (“for the pistis which was to be revealed” * * * 4 ) in 3:23, and sk0oi3ar|c; 5e 
xrjq nioxecBt; (“But now that the pistis has come”) in 3:25. If f| nianq in these verses is taken 
simply as “faith,” then it comes down to insisting that human believing has just come, and has 
been revealed indeed, as an eschatological event. However, faith did exist before Christ, as is 
evident from the case of Abraham (Gal 3:6, 9). 

To clear this problem, advocates of the objective genitive seem to be able to adopt at least 
two alternatives, aside from their effectiveness. 

One is to take the definite article xf)v (v. 23) anaphorically and relate it with nioxu; Tqaof> 
Xpioxoi) (“faith in Jesus Christ”) just referred to in verse 22. This alternative, however, does 
not work well. If it is carried through, xfjv 7tioxiv in Galatians 3:23 has to be distinguished 
sharply from any qualitative or generical faith, as Burton did. 5 In fact, the latter is at least as 
old as Abraham according to Paul and therefore cannot be spoken of as “having (recently) 
come.” In this connection we need to take a close look at interpretations by two advocates of 
the objective genitive: James D. G. Dunn and Hans D. Betz. While the former accepts the 
anaphoric interpretation (though in a somewhat different way from Burton’s version), the latter 
presents a non-anaphoric interpretation. 

On Galatians 3:23 Dunn comments: 

Paul does not necessarily deny that others believed as Abraham believed prior to the 
coming of Christ, but affirms that God’s purpose and promise have been realized in Christ 
(cf. iii. 19), so that he is now the natural and proper focus for the promise-releasing-and- 
fulfilling faith. Prior to that we were held in custody under the law. 6 

This interpretation is potentially exposed to at least four criticisms. First, while taking the 
definite article anaphorically, Dunn writes, “Paul does not necessarily deny that others believed 
as Abraham believed prior to the coming of Christ.” This explanation appears to spoil the 
Greek article of its strict anaphoric force he sees here. If “this faith” refers to “ ‘the faith’ just 
referred to” (v. 22), then it logically cannot be Abraham’s or others’ faith. It must be 
Christians’ faith in Jesus Christ and nothing other. 

Secondly, if Abraham and others believed even before the revelation of the faith, how does 
their faith relate with “this faith,” that is “faith in Jesus Christ”? Dunn’s attempt to find an 
answer to this question is worked out in terms of the “contrast between promise and law” and 
“law (for Israel) and faith.” 7 He writes that “the law’s role as protective custodian lasting till 
faith such as Abraham had exercised could be expressed with reference to the fulfilled 


Jesus Christ: The Exegetical, Biblical, and Theological Studies, ed. Michael F. Bird and Preston M. Sprinkle (Carlisle, 

UK: Paternoster; Peabody: Hendrickson, 2009) 185-205; Martinus C. de Boer, Galatians: A Commentary, NTL 

(Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2011). 

4 This sic; should be taken as indicating a goal (purely telic sense). 

5 Ernest De W. Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, ICC (Edinburgh: T. 

& T. Clark, 1921) 198. A different type of anaphoric reading proposed by Douglas Moo is grammatically questionable. 
He maintains that “the ‘faith’ that ‘comes’ in 3:23 and 25 might refer back to the participle xoTc; 7noxsuouoiv at the end 
of verse 22 rather than to 7iiaxsa><; ’Ipoou Xpioxou earlier in the verse.” Douglas J. Moo, Galatians, BECNT (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2013) 47. 

6 James D. G. Dunn, The Epistle to the Galatians, Black’s New Testament Commentary (London: Black, 1993) 197. 

7 Ibid, 198. 
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promise,” and that “Faith (the faith of Abraham, and faith in Christ) brackets the interim epoch 
of the law.” His anaphoric interpretation is pressed to end with a quasi-identification of “the 
faith of Abraham” and “faith in Christ.” In reality, however, they differ significantly in several 
respects. 

Thirdly, as Dunn’s inclusion of “the coming of Christ” in his explanation shows, the 
“coming of the faith” is naturally to be related with the coming or revelation of Christ in some 
sense or another. Needless to say, faith in Christ is possible only after he has come, but the 
mere fact of his coming cannot generate faith. In someone’s having faith in Christ the existence 
of Christ who has come and his faithworth for the believer are taken as a given, and his or her 
faith has been generated through the gospel of Christ (Gal 1:7, 11-12). So whenever faith in 
Christ is materialized in any believer, a correlative of his or her faith, Christ’s faithworth, must 
exist in this faith relation between the believer and Christ. The concept of faithworth is 
indispensable for logically understanding Paul’s teaching on faith. Can it be identified with the 
“faith [fulness] of Christ” in the sense insisted on by recent proponents of the subjective 
genitive? Of course not. For Christ’s faithworth does not mean Christ’s faith [fulness] toward 
God per se, but the worth Christ has for the believer in the faith relation. It is a correlative of 
faith. 

A fourth and final question as to Dunn’s interpretation is equally of fundamental nature. 
Paul seems to think the coming or revelation of xf|v nionv as a singular (but not necessarily 
external) event that has created a decisive shift in salvation history. In addition, revelation 
“denotes a disclosure given from heaven, with heavenly authority, usually of heavenly secrets.” 8 
If so, is it correct to think with “faith in Christ” that it has now been revealed ? Can the 
“coming of this faith” (Gal 3:23) be taken as “a disclosure given from heaven”? It is by no 
means synonymous with “many people having now come to believe in Christ.” Since f] Jiiaric 
is here an object of revelation, we cannot think that human faith in Christ itself has been 
revealed. What has occurred is a singular event involving repeated occurrences of faith in 
Christ in believing people living in history. Dunn explains this revelation further as “the 
coming of the era of faith, the human response that is the necessary complement to the coming 
of the seed (3:19)” 9 . Similar as it may look, the concept of “human response” is not the same 
as that of “faithworth.” In any case, the coming of the era of faith should be distinguished from 
the coming of faith in Christ. 

So then should we understand “faith” here to be something like a “metonym for Christ 
himself’ and affirm that “‘Faith’ and ‘Christ’ are interchangeable in this passage”? 10 Certainly 
not. The coming of tucjtk; is related with the coming of Christ, because unless otherwise faith 
in Christ cannot take place. However, it does not follow from this that “Paul speaks of ‘Faith’ 
ipistis) in a personified way, as a virtual synonym for Christ (3:24).” This type of interpretation 
is a shrewd substitute for the anaphoric exegesis and suffers from the latter’s failure. To grasp 
what Paul says correctly we must adopt a totally different exegetical scheme. 

Next let us look at Betz’ interpretation. Showing no interest in an anaphoric exegesis of 


8 Ibid, 53. 

9 Dunn, “EK IIIETEfiE: A Key to the Meaning of FIIETIZ XPIETOY,” in File Word Leaps the Gap: Essays on 
Scripture and Theology in Honor of Richard B. Hays, ed. J. Ross Wagner, C. Kavin Rowe and A. Katherine Grieb 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008) 364. 

10 De Boer, Galatians , 82, 103, 149, 193, 238f. Here, 149, 238. He contends that “‘Faith’ here is something that 
belongs to or defines Christ himself.” 
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tt|v 7i1gtiv in Galatians 3:23, Betz develops a seemingly ad hoc interpretation of the unit (3:19- 
25). He explains the coming and revelation of tt|v 7ilcmv as referring to the beginning of “the 
period of the faith” in the wake of “the coming of Christ” and concludes that “It [= faith] 
became a general possibility for mankind only when God sent his son and the Spirit of his 
son.” 11 According to Betz, “7it'oTiq (“faith”) describes the occurrence of a historical 
phenomenon, not the act of believing of an individual” (italics mine). 12 This may be for 
avoiding the illogicality of insisting that human believing has now been revealed, but it is 
strange to exclude “faith” or “the act of believing of an individual” from this “historical 
phenomenon.” For it certainly consists in a holisticity that involves at least God’s sending his 
son and faith held by individuals who have heard the Gospel and come to believe in God and 
Christ (Gal 3: 2, 5). 13 Without the latter the faith phenomenon cannot be a phenomenon, 
however rich God’s grace to send his son is. For it to remain as more than a mere “possibility,” 
it must be actualized in human beings in their act of believing. 

If the faith phenomenon is holistic, how should we understand the word ju'citic in Galatians 
3:23 and 25? Should we begin with the lexical sense of moTh; that describes human beings’ act 
of believing or other? There is no logical necessity to do so. In my view uianq is a term (or 
even a name) to refer to this eschatological faith phenomenon as a whole. We should not 
confuse the referent of a term with its sense. This phenomenon involves the singular coming of 
God’s son Christ to the world, the repeated preaching of the gospel by Christ’s missionaries, 
the repeated occurrences of faith in Christ and God created by the word of preaching in people 
living in history (believers), and the bestowal of the Spirit to them 14 . Note that most of these 
are not parts of the sense of the word jiIotk; but are constituents of the phenomenon referred to 
by the term ju'otu;. (How they are connected with each other is a difficult question rejecting 
easy answers.) 

That nioTiq here is a term to refer to the holistic faith phenomenon and that it involves 
three of the four constituents can be confirmed from Paul’s descriptions in the first chapter of 
Galatians (1:11-12, 13, 15-16, 23. Citation from RSV). 

Gal 1:11-12 For I would have you know, brethren, that the gospel which was preached by 
me (to euayye^iov to EuayysXioBEv im’ epou; see also to euayyeXiov Ton Xpiarou in v. 7) 
is not man’s gospel. For 1 did not receive it from man, nor was 1 taught it, but it came 
through a revelation of Jesus Christ (5f d7toKa/dn|/co)c ’Ipoon Xpiorou). 

Gal 1:13 For you have heard of my former life in Judaism, how I persecuted the church 
of God (sdtcoKov rqv EKK^poiav Ton 0 eou) violently and tried to destroy it (E7iop0onv 
anTijv). 

Gal 1:15-16 But when he who had set me apart before 1 was bom ... was pleased to 
reveal his Son to me (a7tOKaXu\|/ai tov niov auron ev spot), in order that I might preach 


11 Hans D. Betz, Galatians , Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979) 176. Betz maintains that "Before Christ’s 
coming, faith existed only exceptionally in Abraham and in Scripture as a promise.” 

12 Ibid, 176nl20. 

13 The pistis in the phrase aicofji; niaxecoq in Gal 3:2 and 3:5 should also be interpreted holistically. See my 
“Absolute Use of IIIETIE,” 7If. 

14 In “Absolute Use of IIEETE” I failed to include the Spirit bestowed to believers in the pistis phenomenon. I admit 
that at that time I myself was unaware of the need to distinguish the sense of nicxiq from its referent and that some 
discrepancies have resulted from this unawareness between my former and present papers. 
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him (iva EuayysAi^mpat auxov) among the Gentiles ... 

Gal 1:23-24 [T]hey only heard it said, “He who once persecuted us (6 Suokmv rqidc) is 
now preaching the faith (£uotyy£?d^£xai xf]v 7tlcxiv) he once tried to destroy (rjv noze 
£7t6p0Ei).” And they glorified God because of me. 

First, Paul declares in Galatians 1:11-12 that “the gospel preached” by him originated from 
“a revelation of Jesus Christ.” Whether “of Jesus Christ” is a subjective genitive or objective is 
difficult to determine. If it is taken in line with the affirmation in 1:1, “Paul an apostle ... 
through Jesus Christ and God the Father” (nodiXoc; anomo/.oc ... 5ia 'Ipoou Xpiaxou icai 0eou 
Jtaxpoq), it may look natural to construe it subjectively as a “revelation from Jesus Christ.” 15 
On the other hand, in the light of 1:16 which clearly states that it is God who does the 
revealing it could be better taken as an objective genitive (Christ is the content of the 
revelation). In any case, we find here an unmistakable connection between these three: the 
gospel of Christ, the revelation of Christ and his gospel to Paul, and Jesus Christ. As indicated 
above, the revealed pistis as an eschatological phenomenon involves the singular coming of 
Christ to the world. Without this no “revelation of Jesus Christ” would have occurred to Paul. 
For in that case there would have been neither revelator nor revelatum that could enter into a 
relation of faith with Paul. In other words, Paul’s reception of the gospel through a “revelation 
of Jesus Christ” should be regarded as belonging in one and the same pistis phenomenon. 

Secondly, simple comparisons of Galatians 1:23 with Galatians 1:13 and 1:16 tell us more 
about this point. According to Betz, jtloxic in Galatians 1:23 (in the absolute state as in Gal 3: 
23 and 25) is understood as “the content of faith (fides quae creditur) rather than the act of 
believing” and this old view is inherited by other recent advocates of the “faith-in-Christ” 
interpretation 16 . Here, too, Betz and others believe that determining one or other sense of the 
word in context is exegetes’ key question. It is inconceivable to them to search for the 
(external) referent of 7iicmc;. Why should we not take the four arthrous occurrences of 7ucm<; 
(Gal 1:23; 3:23, 23 and 25) by the same token? Just as in Galatians 3:23 and 25, so for 
Galatians 1:23, too, we should consider that 7ilaxu; refers to the eschatological phenomenon, the 
Pistis (in my terminology), involving human beings’ act of believing. Paul mentions expressly 
and positively what the Judean believers were hearing about his conversion (if not a verbatim 
report). It seems that Paul thought his faith tenninology to be the same as that in their report in 
Galatian 1:23, or even that he learned it from his predecessors 17 . All theories aside Paul was a 
late comer to this new movement. While insisting the independence of his apostleship (Gal 1:1) 
and gospel (Gal 1:11-12) from any human authority, Paul did not contend over teachings on 
faith in this letter. 18 What concerned him was Galatian believer’s deviation from the true 
gospel of Christ (Gal 1:7), and not faith. 

Double parallelisms of Galatians 1:23 with Galatians 1:16 and 1:13 should be noted 


15 Richard Longenecker, Galatians, WBC 41 (Dallas: Word, 1990) 23f. 

16 Betz, Galatians, 81n235. Frederick F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Galatians: a Commentary on the Greek Text 
(Grand Rapid: Eerdmans, 1982) 105; Dunn, Galatians, 84; Moo, Galatians, 114. 

17 Concerning this possibility special attention should be paid to the episodes with references to “faith” in the first 
eleven chapters of Acts. They are likely to contain some traditions going back to the earliest days of the Jerusalem 
church. 

18 Gal 5:6b, dTAd Trianc Si’ uya7rqq EVEpyoupEvp, certainly reflects the apostle’s notion of true faith, but he is not 
discussing any differences between spurious and true faiths here. Cf. 1 Cor 15:2, 14, 17; Matt 8:10, 15:28; Luke 7:9, 8: 
13, 25, 17:6; Acts 8:13; Jas 2:17, 19, 26. 
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carefully in this connection. De Boer explains the parallelism between Galatians 1:16 
(“preaching God’s Son”) and Galatians 1:23 (“preaching the faith”) as follows: 

The parallel indicates that “the faith” in 1:23 may refer to “the faith of the Son of God” 
(2:20) or “of [Jesus] Christ” (2:16), which would mean that Paul is using the word “faith” 
in 1:23 as a metonym for the Son of God or Christ, as he does in 3:23-26.... To preach 
“the faith” is to preach “God’s Son” or “Christ.” 19 

This reasoning is very questionable. The parallelism between “preaching God’s Son” (Gal 1:16) 
and “preaching the faith” (Gal 1:23) is not identical to one between “preaching the faith of 
God’s Son” and “preaching the faith.” Whether “the faith” in Galatians 1:23 refers to “the faith 
of God’s Son” cannot be determined from this parallelism. Moreover, phrases virtually identical 
to “preaching God’s Son” are found also in 2 Corinthians 1:19, 4:5 and Philippians 1:15, 
without any parallelism or other indication that dictates us to read the sense of Christ’s faith or 
faithfulness there. In my view, i f|v 7ilanv in Galatians 1:23 is not a metonym for Christ in 
Paul’s idiom. On the contrary, “Christ” in Galatians 1:16 is a metonym for the Pistis. As with 
Betz’ interpretation, de Boer’s also suffers from the presupposition that determining one or 
another sense of morn; is decisive in exegesis. 

The parallelism seen between Galatians 1: 23 and 1: 13 is even more important for 
understanding “the pistis” in the absolute state. Two impressive Greek verbs found in Galatians 
1:23 also appear in Galatians 1:13: One is 5kbk(o (“to persecute”) and the other 7iop0eco (“to 
destroy”; cf. Acts 9:21). So this section is considered to be framed by 1:13 and 1:23 where this 
set of verbs play an important role. Paul’s wording shows that the “us” (v. 23) parallels with 
“the church of God” (v. 13) and “the faith” (v. 23) with “the church of God” (v. 13, literally 
“it” [aurf|v]). The former parallelism is easily understandable, while the latter urges us to 
ponder the reason. If “the faith” simply means “the content of faith” or “the gospel” as Betz 
and others maintain, how can it be parallel with “the church of God”? The latter denotes an 
assembly of believers! You cannot explain it away by insisting that this use of Ttioii; goes back 
to a report among “the churches of Christ in Judea” (v. 22) and therefore is not Pauline. For 
this is the first occurrence of 71101; iq, one of the most important words in this letter, and the 
section from 1:12 to 2:14 in which these two places belong is Paul’s narratio according to 
Betz’ analysis. Then, if this use of 7riaxt^ is to be distinguished from the other uses of the word 
without a modifier (in 3:2, 5, 7-9. 11-12, 14, 23-26; 5:5, 6; 6:10), Paul’s referring to his past 
persecution of “the faith” would have seemed out of focus in the eyes of his Galatian readers 
and his narratio would have been much less successful. 

The parallelism of “the faith” with “the church of God” need not be construed based on 
the senses of the words. We should attempt a holistic interpretation by searching for the 
referent of “the faith.” Let us see what verbs are used with what objects in these verses. 

Persecute the church of God (v. 13), us (v. 23) 

Try to destroy the church of God (v. 13), the faith (v. 23) 

Preach the faith (v. 23), [the gospel (v. 8, 11), God’s Son (v. 16)] 

To persecute and to try to destroy 20 are on the same line of action in this context, so the 


19 De Boer, Galatians , 103. 

20 For the strong nuance of this verb used here see Mark A. Seifrid, Justification by Faith: the Origin and 
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contrast developed here is actually one: negative (harsh persecution) and positive (active 
preaching). These two sets of verbs indicate attitudes in the opposite direction to each other. 
Interestingly, only one object is common to the two verb sets: “the faith.” What does this 
mean? We should note that it comes at the end of the section, where Paul’s report on his 
previous career ends. “The faith” was once the target of Paul’s persecution (v. 13) but now it is 
the object of his preaching (v. 23 su(XYYE?dij£Tai). His report, then, has a nature of narrating 
God’s victory. The genitive modifier “of God” (ion 0eoh) in Paul’s reference to the church is 
highly important (see also 1 Cor 1:2; 10:32; 11:16, 22; 15:9 [5i6n eSlco^a xf|v EKK^paiav ion 
0 eou]; 2 Cor 1:1; 1 Thess 2:14; Acts 20:28). Since this “assembly of God’s people” (Dunn) 
was chosen by God himself (cf. 1 Thess 1:4; Rom 8:33; Col 3:12), Paul’s actions to persecute 
it had actually been directed against God. In spite of this, God revealed his Son to Paul (v. 16), 
commissioning him to preach the gospel (v. 8, 11), God’s son (v. 16), and the faith (v. 23). 
God has won a perfect victory, because he not only made Paul cease persecuting Christians but 
also changed him into a devoted preacher. Galatians 1:24 (“And they glorified God because of 
me.”) can be read as a report of voices among “us” to praise God’s victory. 

Thus, Galatians 1:23, located at the end of the envelope structure, performs an important 
role in finishing Paul’s narration of God’s victory, and the word “the faith” appears in this very 
place. So then, how should we interpret it? Should it be construed as a synonym of the 
“gospel” or a metonym of “God’s son” or taken simply in the meaning of human faith? None 
of these are satisfactory. Since it comes at the end of the section, these meanings are all too 
weak to convey its summarizing force. I rather take it as an umbrella term to refer to God’s 
economy or system for saving human beings. This economy referred to by the word f] Tiioiii; 
involves God the Father, Christ the Son of God, the gospel of Christ and preachers of it, and 
human beings who hear the gospel and come to believe, forming a church. (That the Spirit 
joins here cannot be known from this section.) This interpretation enables us to look closer at 
whether f] Jiiaru; in Galatians 1:23 is identical to the same term in 3:23 and 25. I think that 
there is no reason not to regard them identical, the Pistis. While persecuting the church of God, 
Paul was looking at the Pistis from outside; at conversion he was introduced into it, now being 
able to preach it from inside. 


II. Arguments for the Subjective Genitive 

For advocates of the subjective genitive, too, the four occurrences of tu'otic in Galatians 3: 
23-25 pose exegetic difficulties. Here let us focus on strategies by two scholars who try to 
carry through their own subjective genitive interpretation: Hung-Sik Choi and De Boer. 

First, Choi’ study. 21 He correctly stresses that ij Ttioriq in Galatians 3:23-26 is the subject 
of “coming.” Appealing to Betz’ observation cited above (Note 11), he points out that “Paul 
marks the turning point in salvation history with the use of the verb spxopat.” His conclusion is 
that “jiioiiq in 3:23-25 describes an event—the coming and revelation of Christ’s 
faithfulness—not the Christian’s subjective act of believing.” 22 This interpretation, however, 


Development of a Central Pauline Theme (Leiden; New York: Brill, 1992) 155n.76. 

21 Interestingly Choi is criticizing other advocates of the subjective genitive including Hays and R. Longenecker for 
their “inconsistency.” Choi, “niSTIS in Galatians 5:5-6,” 473. 
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seems logically confused. If the word describes an event, what works is its sense that enables a 
description or an account of the event in question. Is the whole range of lexical senses of 7U0iiq 
rich enough to give a description of “the coming and revelation of Christ’s faithfulness”? 
Neither the idea of the coming/revelation nor of Christ is contained in the senses of the Greek 
word. Maybe he wanted to say “the word refers to an event.” If so we can agree with him, but 
in that case another problem arises, that is, what should be counted in the event. It certainly 
does not come down to the revelation of Christ’s faithfulness or the coming of Christ in his 
faithfulness. This eschatological event can and should logically involve repeated occurrences of 
the Christian’s subjective act of believing and repeated missionary activities to preach the 
gospel, and of course God’s sending of the (Holy) Spirit. This event or phenomenon is holistic 
indeed, and therefore a holistic interpretation is required. 

Choi’s theory is marked by another unremovable flaw. He takes, with many others, iqv 
7ilonv in Galatians 3:23 anaphorically to mean pointing back to 7naiiq Tpoou Xpioiou (“the 
faithfulness of Jesus Christ” in his interpretation) in Galatians 3:22. Then he proposes that f] 
7noiiq in Galatians 3:23-26 is “an abbreviation of Tiionq Iqoou Xpioiou” (cf. Gal 2:16, 22) and 
reads ek jnoiEcoq in Galatians 3:24 as “an abbreviation of ek jnoiEcoq Xpioiou.” 23 Choi’s 
reasoning for the latter point is based on a rather dubious premise and his whole interpretation 
is controlled by it. According to Choi, Paul has a tendency to abbreviate long phrases. The 
evidences he puts forward are: 6ia moTeiac ’Iqoou Xpioiou (Rom 3:22) to §ia moiEcoq (Rom 3: 
25, 31); ek 7tioi£coq 'Iqoou (Rom 3:26) to ek 7iloi£coq (Rom 3:30); oior/cia iou Koopou (Gal 4: 
3) to oioixEta (Gal 4:9), and spya vopou (Rom 3:20) to spya (Rom 3:27; 4:2, 6; 9:12, 32; 11: 
6). 24 These occurrences certainly deserve full consideration, but it is easily recognizable that 
this theory does not work in actuality. In fact, he excludes the first occurrence of jiionq in this 
letter (1:23) from his consideration. Moreover, if ek TiloiECoq is an abbreviation of ek 7noiECDq 
Xpioiou, it is natural to think that Paul used the same phrase in a formulaic manner also in 
Romans. In Romans 1:17 we find two uses of the phrase ek tuctiewc (one of them followed by 
siq 7iionv), but in the preceding section there is no mention of ek nioiECoq Xpioiou. Indeed, it is 
in 1:5 (siq u7UXKor|v TiioiECoq) that the word nioiiq appears first in this letter. 

De Boer also maintains that the shorter phrase ek tiIoiecoc (3:7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 24; 5:5) is for 
Paul an abbreviated version of the longer one, ek moTECoq (’Iqoou) Xpioiou (Gal 2:16; 3:22). 25 
He presents exegetic reinforcements of this view, even covering those places which are 
overlooked in Choi’s treatment. First, he points to the fact that the i'va clause in Galatians 3:24 
is a parallel to that in Galatians 2:16: 

3:24 ivct ek moiEtoq SiKoncoOdlpEv 

2:16 iva SiKaicoOcbpsv ek 7iloi£a>q Xpioiou 

Then de Boer reconfirms that “the phrase ek pisteds is the equivalent of ek pisteos Christou.” 
As he points out, this parallelism is also recognized by advocates of the objective genitive, 
except that they take it as meaning “by faith in Christ.” So the conclusion that ek TiloiECoq is an 


22 Ibid., 477. 

23 Ibid., 467, 472-78, 482. 

24 Ibid., 467n2. 

25 De Boer, Galatians, 192f. He is not aware of the defection of the abbreviation theory in relation to Romans. He 
describes, “In Romans, as in other letters, Paul can even unambiguously call such believing in Christ pistis, ‘faith’ (e.g., 
Rom 1:5). In Galatians, however, Paul appears to use the term pistis consistently as shorthand for pistis Christou 
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abbreviation of ek tu <j xewc Xpioxou may look very sound, irrespective of how the latter is 
construed. However, if 7 i1cjti< 5 having no genitive word attached is an umbrella term to refer to 
God’s eschatological and holistic saving economy and the genitive Xpioxou is an important 
means of differentiating that reality," 6 this parallelism is nothing more than a resemblance on 
the surface. 

For de Boer what is decisive in this matter is the occurrence of 7x1oxk; in Galatians 3:23- 
25. He states: 

[In Galatians 3:23-25] Paul uses the term in a personified way: Faith “came” onto the 
world stage ... (3:23, 25), as Christ himself did (3:19). As a result “we are no longer under 
a custodian” (3:25), “under the law” (3:23), which was “our custodian until [eis] Christ” 
(3:24), meaning “until [eis] Faith should be revealed” (3:23). Pistis seems here to be not 
the faith of the believer in Christ, but Christ’s own pistis. Paul uses the word “Faith” as a 
metonym for Christ himself .... In 3:24, “to be justified on the basis of faith” then means 
“to be justified on the basis of Christ’s faith” (cf. 2:16b). That conclusion must then also 
apply to 2:16. 27 

In my view, this interpretation is logically too weak to be maintained. If “Faith” is used as a 
metonym for Christ himself, then, strictly speaking, what “came” onto the world stage is Christ, 
not Christ’s own 7noxic or faith. Of course this distinction is superficial from a logical point of 
view, because the coming of Christ is thought to be the advent of Christ with his properties, 
which certainly include his faith or faithfulness attested in his deeds. However, relations 
between two entities—Christ and believers in this case (typically the state of a person having 
faith in Christ)—cannot be reduced to properties of either one of them. So Christ’s faith or 
faithfulness to God as such, however perfect it is, cannot be the “basis” on which believers are 
justified, unless it is connected with the believer in one way or other. 

Can the Pauline notion of “in Christ” understood in terms of a “participationist 
eschatology” work in this regard? 28 The answer is “No.” Participation is certainly a relation 
and Paul’s phrase “in Christ” appears many times in this letter (1:22; 2:4, 17; 3:14, 26, 28; 5:6. 
Cf. 2:16, 20; 3:27, 29; 5:24). However, what we are searching for in Galatians 3:23-25 is 
something that actualizes such a relation, a “glue,” and there is no clear mention of Christ’s 
faith or faithfulness functioning as glue in any one of these verses. Just following this section 
the phrase “in Christ” reappears in 3:26: ndvxsc; yap uioi 0sou sots 5ia rrjq maxEiix; ev Xpiaxta 
’Ipoor). With most commentators I take ev Xpioxqi Tpaou absolutely. So this sentence can be 
translated: “For through the pistis you are all sons of God in Christ Jesus.” It is unreasonable, 
however, to regard being “in Christ” as the cause of the pistis. Rather, the pistis seems to be 
what actualizes the relation (“in Christ” or “participation”). Since this is a recurrence of the 
same term in the absolute state in 3:23 and 25 and of the phrase ek juoxecoc; in 3:24, it naturally 
follows that i) jricxu; in 3:23 has something to do with such glueing. As was discussed above, 
the faith(fulness) of Christ itself—or perhaps even Christ as a person —cannot play such a role. 
Interestingly, a typical objective genitive interpretation that takes ek 7ugxecoc; as meaning 


26 Ota, “Absolute Use of IUXTE,” 78. 

27 De Boer, Galatians , 193. 

28 See David L. Stubbs, “The Shape of Soteriology and the Pistis Christou Debate,” Scottish Journal of Theology 61 
(2008) 137-157. 
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“by faith in Christ” seems to be free from this problem, because, simply put, “faith in Christ” is 
a binary relation. This may be a strongpoint of the faith-in-Christ interpretation, but the 
question as to which is the glue remains unanswered. Besides, this interpretation does not hold 
good exegetically, as was shown above. We should give up scrutinizing the word maxi; for its 
appropriate sense in context and instead adopt a holistic perspective. Since f| maxi; is a term to 
refer to the eschatological reality as a whole, the glueing function is to be found in its 
components other than Christ. This question is too difficult to be dealt with here, but the Spirit 
seems to hold the key. 


III. nioTiq XpioTOv: Christ ’s Faithfulness toward Humanity 

Although 1 understand the genitive Xpiaxou subjectively, my view is quite different from 
existing subjective genitive proposals. I have been maintaining that the mcxi; Xpiaxou 
formulation denotes Christ’s faithfulness toward humanity in the sense of Christ’s being 
steadfast, truthful, and trustworthy as God’ Christ. Unlike some of the subjective genitive 
proponents, 1 take Paul’s expression sit; Xpiaxdv Tqoouv smaxsuaapev (“we came to believe in 
Christ Jesus”) in its full literal force as referring to Christ as the object of faith. So as far as 
Christ’s deeds are recognized by his believers as essential for their own justification, the former 
are a correlative of their faith in Christ. In other words, for Christ’s believers his deeds are not 
such that are done by him alone apart from the faith of human beings. 

In my interpretation the genitive construction ;ilaxi; Xpiaxou does not express “faith in 
Christ” itself, but denotes a correlative of faith in Christ , the focus of which lies, according to 
Paul, in the recognition that Christ is faithful toward human beings in his deeds referred to by 
the same phrase. In other words, 7tlcxi; Xpiaxou denotes the faithworth of Christ’s specific 
deeds referred to by the same phrase in the faith relation into which the believer has been 
brought by the grace of God. Then might we as well translate maxi; Xpiaxou “Christ’s 
faithworth”? No, not that way. The concept of faithworth is more fundamental and 
comprehensive, for whenever someone believes in Christ for anything preached about him, his 
or her faith is directed toward the worth Christ has as regards that preaching. maxi; Xpiaxou or 
Christ’s pistis is a rather specific term as will be explained from now on. I will explain in two 
steps: (1) a contextual comparison of the places where the phrase maxi; Xpiaxou appears, and 
(2) the specific referent of maxi; Xpiaxou in Galatians 2:16-21. 

Strikingly, all the seven places having maxi; Xpiaxou (see Note 1) come in a context 
discussing or at least touching on all of these: (1) righteousness or justification (Rom 3:21-26; 
Gal 2:15-21; Gal 3:6-22; Phil 3:5-11), (2) criticism of the law (Rom 3:21; Gal 2:16-21; Gal 3: 
10-14, 17-22; Phil 3:6-9), and (3) Christ’s death, redemption or atonement for sins (Rom 3:24- 
25; Gal 2:19-21; Gal 3:13; Phil 3:10). This fact seems to indicate that Paul’s usage of the 
maxi; Xpiaxou construction is fundamentally linked to these three-fold references. Furthermore, 
criticism of the law may show that Paul used itiaxi; Xpiaxou as a polemical term. 29 Giving 


29 Generally speaking, Christ’s person and deeds are steadfast, truthful, and trustworthy (i.e., 7iiax6c;) for those who 
believe in him, but such a notion of kiotic, (faithworth) is more comprehensive in nature than Paul’s specific uses of 
7iioxiq Xpiaxon, which should be distinguished from the former. Nevertheless, it would be of great value to see whether 
Paul could appeal to the concept of tcigtk; Xpioxon (Christ’s faithfulness in relation to believers) without using the 
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heed to this fact, I now try to elucidate the meaning of jiloxic; Xpioxou in the context of 
Galatians 2:15-21. 

In Galatians 2:15-21 particularly important for our study is Galatians 2:16 and 2:20. They 
can be translated as follows: 

Gal 2:16 Yet knowing that a person is not justified by works of the law, if not through 
pistis of Jesus Christ [not justified], we, too, came to believe in Christ Jesus, so that we 
may be justified by pistis of Christ, and not by works of the law, because by works of the 
law no one will be justified. 

Gal 2:20 And 1 no longer live, but Christ lives in me; and what I now live in the flesh I 
live by pistis of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself up for me. 

In Galatians 2:15-21, jiioxiq Xpioxou is fundamentally linked to justification by God (Gal 2:16- 
17) and righteousness (Gal 2:21), the law’s inability to justify (Gal 2:16, 21), and Christ’s 
atoning or redemptive death (Gal 2:20-21). Now, the first thing to be noted is that pistis of 
(Jesus) Christ (Gal 2:16a, 16b) is the medium (5iq) or origin (ek) of justification, irrespective of 
what this genitive construction means. Advocates of the objective genitive take “through pistis 
of Jesus Christ” in the meaning of “through faith in Jesus Christ.” In that case, what does “faith 
in Jesus Christ” refer to? Dunn explains it as “acceptance of the reliability of what was said by 
and about Christ (acceptance of the gospel message ...) and trust in, reliance upon the Christ of 
whom the gospel thus spoke.” 30 In light of the three-fold references common to all the seven 
places, however, this explanation is too broad to be of use to identify the referent of moxii; 
Xpioxou. 

The expression “who loved me and gave himself up for me” in Galatians 2:20b derives 
from a pre-Pauline Christological formula that understands “Christ’s death on the cross as an 
act of love and self-sacrifice on behalf of the Christian.” 31 This formula is a close parallel of 
that found in Galatians 1:4 (xou dovxoq sauxov urcep x&v dpapxicbv fipcov “who gave himself 
for our sins”), and the “for our sins” in the latter implies that Jesus’ death was understood even 
by Paul as an expiatory self-sacrifice to deal with believers’ sins. This is followed by onaq 
Ei^Apxai fjjuag ek xou aidivoq xou Evsoxcoxoq 7iovr|pou (“that he might deliver us from the 
present evil age”). De Boer sees Paul’s intent in this series, commenting that “Paul immediately 
interprets Christ’s giving himself ‘for our sins’ to effect not forgiveness but deliverance from an 
evil realm.” 32 This interpretation seems to me too simple, but what is to be questioned here is 
not its validity but for whom and for what Paul and others believed Christ the Son of God gave 
himself up. Of course, the answer is given in the text: “for me” and “for our sins.” Paul and 
others believed that Christ died for the sake of human beings. According to de Boer, “ ‘the faith 
of the son of God’(v. 20c) refers to the Son’s own faith, in particular his faithful, atoning death 
on the cross.” 33 Since he correctly includes “atoning” in his description, his interpretation may 
look quite the same as my own version: “jxioxiq Xpioxou denotes Christ’s faithfulness toward 
humanity.” What is insufficient, then, in de Boer’s exegesis? 


phrase in situations where these three-fold references were meaningful for him. Romans 10:8-11, for instance, seems to 
reflect such a situation. 

30 Dunn, Galatians, 139. 

31 Betz, Galatians, 125f. 

32 De Boer, Galatians, 30. 

33 Ibid., 162. Cf. also 175. 
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The problem is that he and other proponents of the subjective genitive are unaware of the 
fact that Paul’s phrase does not so much refer to “the Son’s faithful, atoning death on the 
cross” itself as denotes the significance of his atoning death for believers referred to by the 
same phrase. Hence, 7itcmc Xpioxou cannot mean anything other than Christ’s death in his 
faithfulness toward believers. In other words, Christ’s faithfulness is a correlative of Paul’s and 
other Christians’ faith in Christ in this regard; it is the faithworth of his specific deeds 
culminating in his atoning death for those who have faith in him. Furthermore, in God’s 
economy for human salvation, the Pistis, the phrase maxiq Xpioxou denotes the binary relation 
between Christ and his believers established by the gospel pointing to his atoning death (see 
esp. 1 Cor 15:3); on the basis of this relation God justifies such people in his holistic economy. 

Of course “Christ’s faithfulness to God” has a faithworth when it is acknowledged as true 
(as in Philippians 2:4-11), but it is the faithworth of the statement or proposition that “Christ 
was faithful to God even unto death on a cross,” not immediately that of Christ. We should 
note that in this case no logical link has yet been established between Christ’s faithfulness and 
the justification of human beings. For however perfect Christ’s faithfulness to God is, it is 
Christ’s and not the Christian’s. I do not find anything wrong with this proposition, but unless 
it is believed as his faithfulness to me in the faith relation involving me, it has no power to 
justify me. 
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PISTIS IN ACTS AS BACKGROUND OF PAUL’S FAITH TERMINOLOGY 


Shuji Ota 

The Greek word nioxiq used in the absolute state in Galatians 1:23, 3:23-26 and other 
places (3:2, 5, 7-9, 11-12, 14; 5:5, 6; 6:10) is a term or even a proper name to refer to God’s 
eschatological economy to save human beings that has now been made up in the coming and 
redemptive work of Jesus Christ. 1 This economy, holistic in nature, involves God the Father; 
Christ Jesus, the Son of God; the Holy Spirit; the gospel of Christ and preachers of it; and 
human beings who hear the gospel and come to believe. In view of Galatians 1:23 it is highly 
probable that Paul learned his faith terminology, including the name Pistis, from his 
predecessors. In this paper I will inquire into the ways 71 ( 0 x 11 ;, mareuco and 7X10x6; are used in 
the Acts of the Apostles, centering on Acts 3:16, a particularly important text in connection 
with Paul’s idiom 7110 x 1 ; Ipaou Xpioxob and his use of 7110 x 1 ; in the absolute state. 


I. Peter’s Speeches in Acts 

In Galatians 1:23-24 Paul writes with a direct quotation: pbvov 5s (xkouovxec; f)cav oxi 6 
5id)Kcov fi(-iaq 7ioxe vuv suayyDd^ETai r pv moziv qv 7ioxe £7i6p0£i, Kai s6oi;cx^ov sv Ejtoi xov 0eov 
(they only heard it said, “He who once persecuted us is now preaching the faith he once tried 
to destroy,” and they glorified God because of me). This use of 7iiaxi<; in the absolute state (xqv 
7tioxtv) evidently goes back to the religious vocabulary of “the churches of Judea that are in 
Christ” (v. 22, rat; EKKkqoiai; xf)q 'IouSaiac; xatc; ev Xptaxqi). In my view, the Judean churches 
were using the noun 7110 x 1 ; as a term or proper name to refer to God’s eschatological, holistic 
economy to save human beings through Jesus Christ. 

It is no easy task to trace the line of Jiiaxic tradition from Paul back to his predecessors in 
the primitive church(es). However, we do have Paul’s verbal evidence in Galatians 1:23, which 
contains a key to our inquiry. We can reasonably associate this interesting use of Jiloxic with 
“the churches of Judea.” Hence, it must have originated in Jerusalem, not in Antioch (Acts 11: 
19-26; 15:1-4; Gal 2:11), among the leaders of the Hebrews ('EPpaioi. cf. Act 6: 1). Soon, 
however, it must have been shared by the Hellenists ('EALqvioxal. Act 6:1; 9:29; 11:20) in 
Jerusalem and then in Antioch. Otherwise it would not have come down to Paul. 

The first fifteen chapters of Acts contain nine speeches (in the form of addresses, sermons, 
or reports) delivered by Apostle Peter: (1) 1:16-22 (to his brethren at a house); (2) 2:14-36, 38- 
39, 40 (to the Jews and proselytes at a house in Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost); (3) 3:12- 
26 (to the Jews at Solomon’s Portico in the Jerusalem Temple); (4) 4:8-12 (to the rulers of the 
people and the elders before the council); (5) 4:19-20 (to the rulers of the people and the 
elders); (6) 5:29-32 (to the high priest before the council); (7) 10:34-43 (to Cornelius, a 
proselyte, and his friends at his residence in Caesarea); (8) 11:5-17 (to the apostles and the 


1 Shuji Ota, "fflXTIZ XPIXTOY: Christ’s Faithfulness to Whom?,” Hitotsubashi Journal of Arts and Sciences 55 
(2014) 15-26. Here 18-21. 
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fellow Jews at Jerusalem); and (9) 15:7-11 (to the apostles, elders, and other people at the 
Jerusalem Council). Five of the nine (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7) have the nature of a missionary speech, 
announcing the fundamental truths of Jesus (crucifixion, resurrection, the Holy Spirit poured out 
through him, authority and power, etc.) to the people outside the church. These are widely 
recognized to be based on the Jerusalem kerygma going back to the earliest days of the 
Jerusalem church. 2 We consider their contents together. 


II. TiicniQ of Jesus’s Name 

Luke relates an impressive healing episode in Acts 3, which is followed by Peter’s third 
speech (3:12-26). Here Peter explains what happened to “a man lame from birth” in terms of 
mcrnc. Especially important for our exegesis are these three verses: 

3:6 sv zq> ovopan ’Irjoov Xpiomv tod NaCmpaiov [syeips kou] 7 i£puidx£i. 

“In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, stand up and walk.” 

3:12 avSpsi; 'Iapax|A,ixai, it Oaupai^Exs erri tout® f) ppiv xi dxEvii^Exs cbq ibva Suvapei rj 
Euaspsla 7t£7rovr|K6(Tiv xou 7i£pi7iai£iv auxov; 

“Men of Israel, why do you wonder at this, or why do you stare at us, as if (at) ones 
who by their own power or piety had made him walk?” 

3:16 Kai £7ii vfj morsi tov dvopmoq amov xouxov ov 0£(op£Tx£ Kai oibaxs, eoxepecooev to 
dvopa amoD, Kai r/ niong t) Si ’ avmv sbcoKEV auxqj xf)v okoKXr|plav xauxqv owiEvavxi 
7xavxcov upaiv. 

“And because of the trustworthiness of his name, his name has made this man strong, 
whom you see and know; and the faith that is through him (or, it [= his name]) has 
given him this perfect health in the presence of all of you.” 

Peter, denying outright his and John’s own power or piety, emphatically ascribes the cause 
of the healing to Jesus’s name itself. The phrase erti xrj 7iicx£t xou ovouaxoq auxou in 3:16 is 
traditionally translated “by faith in his name” (RSV), but this interpretation is questionable. 
First of all, this man does not seem to have had faith in Jesus’s name until he was healed (see 
vv. 3-6). Certainly he “entered the temple with them, walking and leaping and praising God” 
(3:8-9). His joy and praise may be taken as a sign of “faith,” but it occurred only after he was 
healed. It is more logical, therefore, to conclude that he had no faith in Jesus’s name at first, 
just healing followed by his faith 3 . Therefore, EJti xfj 7ilox£i xou ovopaxot; auxou cannot 
reasonably be translated “by faith in his name” (compare with Mk 5:34, r/ manq oov oeocokev 
as). Furthermore, when referring to someone’s faith in Jesus the author of Acts uses the 
preposition siq, not a genitive construction : 

20:21 bvapapxupopEvoi; TouSalox; xe Kai "EAlr|aiv xijv siq Oeov pcxavoiav Kai mcmv sig 
tov Kvpiov fjpcbv ’Iijaovv. 

“testifying to both Jews and Greeks of repentance toward God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus.” (In Paul’s speech addressed to Ephesian presbyters) 


2 C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (New York: Harper and Row, 1964), Chapter 1. 

3 In Acts 3:16 no human faith is thought as the precondition of healing, just as the Holy Spirit was poured out 
without any faith on the side of human beings (2:4, 17-18, 33). 
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24: 24 6 dJfjkii; ... p£T£7i£p\|/aTO xov IlaClov Kai qKouaev auxou 7ispi zrjg sig Xpiazov 
'Iijcjovv iriaxscog. 

Felix ... sent for Paul and heard him speak concerning faith in Christ Jesus. (In 
Luke’s narration) 

26:18 ion LaPsTv auxouq acpsoiv apapxicov Kai Kkipov ev xott; qyiaapEVOK; niazsi zfj sig 

bps. 

‘that they may receive forgiveness of sins and an inheritance among those who are 
sanctified by faith in me .’ (In Jesus’s words quoted by Paul) 

It is evident from a comparison of these texts with Acts 3: 16 that Luke used the two 
wordings quite deliberately and differently. The Greek phraseology in the opening part of Acts 
3:16a might have been affected by its Aramaic original Luke used as his source, but no such 
material is known to us anyway. Torrey’s conjecture (nay? ’7 xnjn’mi) 4 is of no help, because 
he was convinced that the 7iioTiq in Luke’s Greek means “faith.” Whatever Aramaic word lay 
behind, we have to accept and interpret the Greek text as it is. 

The “name of Jesus” is considered to be a metonym of Jesus Christ that embraces all that 
belongs to him: his identity, authority and power, and working at the right hand of God 
(including his messiahship, resurrection from the dead, pouring-out of the Holy Spirit, provision 
of human agents and missionaries, healing, exorcism, miracles, and salvation above all). This 
phrase is not characteristically Lucan, because to ovopa pou (“my name”) to refer to Jesus 
himself is found in all of the four canonical Gospels. We should maintain, therefore, that stcI xrj 
7i1oxei tou ovopaxoi; auxou was probably picked up by Luke from his source going back to the 
primitive church in Jerusalem. Comparisons with other texts in Acts that are connected with 
Peter and that refer to the “name of Jesus” are informative (see also 2:38; 9:14, 15-16, 21). 

4:7 ev 7toia Svvapsi q ev 7ioicp ovopazi EJioiqaaxE xouxo upEtt;; 

“By what power or by what name did you do this?” 

4:10 oxi ev zq> ovopazi ’Irjaov Xpiazov zov Nafcopaiov ov upEtt; EOxaupcboaxE, ov 6 Oeoi; 
rjysipEv ek vEKptov, £v zovzcp ouxoq 7tapsoxqK£v Evcbmov upcov uyujq. 

“that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead, by it (= his name) this man is standing before you well.” 

4: 12 Kai ouk saxtv ev akkra oubsvi >) awzrjpia, ovde yap ovop.6. saxtv sxspov xmo xov 
oupavov to 6s5opEvov ev av0pco7ioi<; ev cb 5 ei ocodijvai ppaq. 

“And salvation is in no one else, for there is no other name under heaven given 
among people by which we must be saved." 

4:30 sv T(j> xqv x £ tp& [oou] bicxsivsiv as sit; i'aoiv Kai aqpsia Kai xspaxa yivsaOat dm zov 
ovopaxoq zov ayiov izaiSog aov hjoov. 

“while you stretch out your hand for healing, and for signs and wonders to occur, 
through the name of your holy servant Jesus.” 

10:43 zovzcp Tzavzeg oi JipocprjTai papxupouaiv acpsoiv apapzicbv LapsTv Sia zov ovopazog 
avzov 7idvxa zov Tzioxsvovxa sig avzov. 

“Of him (= Jesus) all the prophets bear witness that everyone who believes in him 
receives forgiveness of sins through his name.” 


C. C. Torrey, The Composition and Date of Acts (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1916) 16. 
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The “name of Jesus” is of course not identical to “Jesus,” which is a proper name. 
However, the juxtaposition of “him” and “his name” in Acts 3:16, 4:12, and 10:43 suggests that 
the “name of Jesus” refers to Jesus himself in his identity, power and working (healing, 
salvation, and forgiveness of sins in these case). As a metonym it functions as a quasiproper 
name in these texts. If this observation is correct, the genitive case xou ovopaioq auxou in 3:16 
can be taken subjectively and xrj 7i1cxei preceding it in the sense of “trustworthiness,” 
“truthfulness” or “faithfulness.” In short, tucxii; xou ovopaxoc auxou in Acts 3:16 means that 
Jesus’s name is trustworthy, truthful, and even faithful for human beings. This sense of 7ilaxiq 
corresponds to the usual lexical meaning of the adjective moxog, “trustworthy, faithful, 
dependable, inspiring trust or faith” (Gingrich), and the construction of maxic; followed by the 
genitive case of a quasiproper name seems to harmonize well with the results of George 
Howard’s survey to the Septuagint and the literature of Hellenistic Judaism in general. 5 

Acts 3:16 might have been translated (by Luke or others) from an Aramaic source in some 
form or other that is unknown to us. That translation, however, would have been done in the 
“Hellenistic Jewish mentality,” which finds inappropriateness “expressing the object of faith by 
means of the objective genitive.” In this case, however, 7ugxi<; cannot mean “faith” in the sense 
of believing in, or being faithfulness to, God. How can one think of Jesus’s name believing in 
God or being faithful to him? The whole range of this metonym has nothing to do with such an 
idea. To express it in simpler form, Kai sni xrj uloxsi auxou, would suffice. Moreover, that 
Jesus is faithful to God is axiomatic for both Peter and Luke and need not be mentioned (see 2: 
27; 3:13-14, 26; 4:27, 30; 13:35-37). 

The meaning of this Jiioxic;, that is, “trustworthiness,” “truthfulness” or “faithfulness,” is 
akin to that of the same word contained in the Pauline idiom uloxic; ’Iqoou Xpioxou (Gal 2:16a, 
16 b, 20; 3:22; Rom 3:22, 26; Phil 3:9). As discussed previously, I believe that the genitive case 
in Paul’s m'oxiq Xpioxou formulation does not so much denote Christ’s own faith or faithfulness 
to God as Christ’s faithfulness toward humanity in the sense of Christ’s being steadfast, 
truthful, and trustworthy as God’s Christ. 6 Let me call this “subjective interpretation B” over 
against the “subjective interpretation A” gaining force among scholars in the English-speaking 
world. In my view the subjective interpretation B is much superior in exegetic applicability to 
the interpretation A, though they naturally have much in common. One of the best examples 
showing such applicability is seen precisely in the interpretation of Acts 3:16. The 
“awkwardness of this sentence as it stands” 7 can be thoroughly eliminated by the subjective 
interpretation B. What is even more important, this interpretation provides a bridge between 
Paul’s 7iioxi<; Xpioxou formulation and the 7uoxi<; terminology of the primitive churches 
witnessed in Acts. Thus it gives us a hint to probe into the whole “tradition history” of 7iloxi<; 
from the Jerusalem apostles down to Paul. Such a result can never be expected of the 


5 G. Howard, “The ‘Faith of Christ',” Expository Times 85 (1974) 212-215. As he writes, “it was inappropriate to the 
Hellenistic Jewish mentality to express the object of faith by means of the objective genitive. Though a textbook case 
can be made for it, in actual practice it does not appear. Characteristically the writers use the preposition when they 
wish to express the object” (p. 213). 

6 Ota, “niZTIE XPISTOY,” 24f.; idem, “Absolute Use of niZTIS and niZTIZ XPISTOY in Paul” AJBI 23 (1997) 
64-82. Here 79f. (http://www2.rikkyo.ac.jp/web/sota/). 

7 F. F. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles: the Greek Text with an Introduction and Commentary , 3rd rev. and enl. ed. 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990) 142. R. I. Pervo goes so far as to write, “the text is probably corrupt.” See his Acts: 
A Commentary, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2009) 106. 
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subjective interpretation A because it takes the meaning of 7 iiaii; in terms of (human) attitude 
to God, that is “faith” or “faithfulness.” 

What Peter asserted about the healing of the lame man in Acts 3:12-16 and 4:8-12, and 
more generally for Jesus’s name in 4:30 and 10:39-43 can be summarized: Of all the names 
existing in the world (those of persons with power, gods, angels, Satan, etc.) only the name of 
Jesus Christ, who is God’s “holy servant,” is trustworthy because of his uniquely true relation 
with life-giving God and therefore we can be, and must be, saved only through his name. The 
fundamental force of the “trustworthiness of his name” lies in its worth to assure the salvation 
of human beings, with healing, signs and wonders accompanying sometimes. As the name of 
Jesus Christ is trustworthy in this sense, his name gave this man perfect health. 


III. niotiq Used in the Absolute State in Acts 

In Acts 3:1 6b, real f] mail; q 8i’ anion eScoksv auxin Tf]v okoickqpiav lauiqv cmsvavii 
7 idvxcov npcov, we find another interesting use of main;. This is equally important in relation to 
the tradition history of the New Testament man; and to Paul’s man; terminology in particular. 
The expression q main; q 5fi anion is by no means to be equated with q main; anion. The 
phrase §r’ anion (“through him”) denotes the manner in which q 711011 ; works. Unlike the 
genitive case anion, it does not specify whose, or in whom, the faith is. As Peter declares in 4: 
27-30, Jesus is God’s “holy servant” and his healing, signs and wonders are ultimately 
dependent on God’s will and act (“while you stretch out your hand”). In other words, however 
Jesus’s name is trustworthy in the above-mentioned sense, he cannot perform healing or 
salvation apart from God (cf. 10:38, 611 6 0eo; qv psi’ anion). It is therefore reasonable to 
think that the 7 ilan; in 3:16 b has implications of God’s authority that surpass that of Jesus. 
Moreover, this main; is used absolutely. Suppose a sentence lacking the second q: q man; 81 ’ 
anion eScokev anicp iqv okoKkqplav xaniqv ... Since this sentence makes perfect sense (“the 
faith has given him this perfect health through him ...”), it is evident that the article signifies 
nothing but the uniqueness of the working channel of the Jilan;, which is Jesus or his name. 

Another man; having implications of God’s authority is found in Acts 6:7 (see also 
Peter’s word in 15:9 with my interpretation below). 

6:7 Kai 6 koyo; ion 0eou qu^avev Kai S7ikq0uvsio 6 api0po; ictiv pa0qia>v ev ’Ispouaakqp 
acpoSpa, 7ioku; ie o/ko; ia>v iepsaiv vmjKovov zPj mam. 

And the word of God increased; and the number of the disciples multiplied greatly in 
Jerusalem, and a great many of the priests were obedient to the faith. 

Firstly, this man; is used absolutely (cf. 13:8; 14:22, 27; 15:9; 16:5, on which see below). 
Secondly, linked closely by a frame structure to the “word of God” it obviously has an 
overtone of God’s authority. But then, thirdly, the frame structure formed by 6 /. 670 c ion 0£on 
at the head and iq 7iiaisi at the end does not necessarily mean that this 7uan; is synonymous 
with the “word of God.” We can only conclude that it has much to do with the word of God 
(though it may be possible to regard the latter as a metonym of the former). Finally, by 
“obedient to the faith” Luke appears to have stressed that the priests listened to the preached 
word of God and came to believe, admitting God’s authority. Theirs was far from a mere 
outward conversion. 
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Since Acts 6:7 is Luke’s summary of what happened in the earliest days of Jerusalem after 
the Pentecost, this usage of mom; might be thought to be his own. This is not likely, however, 
in light of other wordings apparently available to him. Apart from the somewhat later term 
“Xpicnavo;” (11:26; 26:28; IPet 4:16), he could certainly use the verb moTeuco (as in 13:12, 
48; 14:1; 17:12, 34; 19:2) and the noun 656; (as in 9:2; 13:10; 16:17; 18:25, 26; 19:9, 23; 22:4; 
24:14, 22). The wording 07 tf|Kouov xrj moist, which is not so straightforward, should therefore 
be considered to go back to Luke’s sources, not his own terminology. 

Thus the monc in Acts 3:16 and 6:7 in the absolute state can be best construed as a term 
or proper name to refer to God’s holistic economy to save human beings through Christ, which 
has been prepared “in the last days” (2:17). It involves as its constituents: God himself (2:17, 
22-24, 32, 36, 39; 3:13, 15, 18, 26; 4:10, 24; 5:30-32; 6;7; 8:14; 10:28, 36, 38, 40-42; 11:1, 18; 
12:24; 13:23, 30, 33, 37; 15:4, 8; etc.); Jesus Christ who was raised from the dead (2:24, 32; 3: 
15; 4:10, 33; 5:30; 10:40-41; 13:30-37; 17:18, 31; 26:23), was exalted to the right hand of God 
(2:33; 5:31; 7:55-56), and continues to work through his servants (2:43; 3:6-8; 4:29-30; 5:12, 
15-16, 41-42; 6:8; 8:6-7, 14-17; 9:15, 40-41; 10:44; 14:8-10; 16:18; 19:6; etc.); the Holy Spirit 
(2:4, 33, 38; 4:8, 31; 5:32; 6:3, 5, 10; 7:55; 8:15-17, 29; 9:17, 31; 10:19, 38, 44-47; 11:15, 24; 
etc.); the word of God (2:14, 41; 4:4, 29, 31; 5:20; 6:2, 4, 7; 8:14, 25; 10:36, 44; 11:1, 14, 19; 
12:24; 13:5, 7, 26, 44, 46, 48; 15:7; etc.); and those who believe (2:44; 4:4, 32, 34; 5:14; 6:7; 
9:31, 42; 10:43, 45; 11:17, 21; etc.). 

God’s saving economy connected solely with the name of Jesus (2:38; 3:6, 16; 4:10, 12, 
30; 10:43) certainly covers the expected resurrection of believers 8 and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit given to them (esp. 2:33, 38; 8:17; 10:44-45; 11:17; 15:8; 19:6). It is Jesus who plays a 
central role in this economy. Yet, since all the power of healing, signs and wonders come from 
God, who raised Jesus from the dead, the healing of the lame man in his name (3:6-9) was 
actually done by God. Peter declared in Acts 3: 16a that the saving economy of God called 
Pistis is connected exclusively with (the name of) Jesus, and in 3:16 b that the ultimate cause of 
healing is not the magical effect of Jesus’s name but the power of God working in this 
economy through him (note the preposition 5ia in 3:166). 

Apart from those texts pertaining to Peter and the Hebrews in Jerusalem, we should also 
interpret five other absolute uses of monc in Acts, four of which are connected by Luke with 
the ministry of Paul. If his reports have some reliability, we may count them as a link in faith 
terminology between Peter and Paul. 

13:8 dv0iaxaxo 5e anion; 'ELupaq 6 payoc; ... (/|id>v Siaozpsti/ai xov av0u7taxov and zfjg 
niazeax;. 

But Elymas the magician ... withstood them, seeking to turn away the proconsul from 
the faith. 

14:22 E7iioir|pi£ovis<; xaq i|/uxa<; xrav pa0r)i<nv, 7tapaKaLouvi£c; ippsvsiv zfj niozsi Kai oil 
8ia 7toLL<bv 0Lli|/e(nv 8 eT f|pa<; eioeLOeiv sic; ipy PaatLsiav ion 0 eou. 
strengthening the souls of the disciples, encouraging them to continue in the faith, 
and (saying,) “through many tribulations we must enter the kingdom of God.” 

14:27 7tapay£v6p£voi 5e Kai auvayayoviEc; if)v EKK^poiav dvfiyysLLov ooa E7tolr|0£v 6 Oeoc; 


8 See Acts 4:2, Kai KaiayySAeiv ev tip Ir|aou rr|v avaaiaarv xr|V ek VEKpmv. Jesus is taken here as the first instance 
of the resurrection which is to occur to the dead generally. Cf. 24:15, 21; 26:8, 23. 
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pex' auxcov Kai on rjvoi&v xoig £0vegiv Ovpav niauxoq. 

And when they arrived, they gathered the church together and declared all that God 
had done with them, and how he had opened the door of the faith to the Gentiles. 

15:9 Kai onOev diEKpivev (iExa^u ijpcov is Kai auxcov rPj motet Kadapioaq xaq Kapdiaq 
auxcov. 

“and he (= God) made no distinction between us and them, cleansing their hearts by 
the faith.” 

16:5 Ai pev ouv £KKAr|oiai eaxepeouvxo tfj motet Kai s7ispiooEuov xcp apiOpcp Ka0' 
ripspav. 

So the churches were strengthened by the faith and increased in number daily. 

The meaning of 7rioxi<; in these texts is somewhat ambiguous. However, if we take it as a name 
referring to God’s saving economy, then we can make more sense of these texts. By prohibiting 
the proconsul Sergius Paulus from hearing the word of God, Elymas tried to hinder his joining 
this economy (13:7, 8, 12). But the proconsul, being astonished at the teaching of the Lord (£7ii 
xfj 5i5axfj xou Kupion), believed and joined it (v. 12; for the use of this etiIcxeugev see below). 
Note that “the straight paths of the Lord” (taq 6(5ouc, [xou] Kuplou xdc, EuOriac) in Paul’s 
reproach (13:10) correspond to xrjq tugxecoc in 13:8. Although Elymas’s attempt cannot be 
compared with Paul’s persecution stemming from “zeal” (Gal 1:13; Phil 3:6), he rebelled, like 
Paul, against God’s will to save people by this economy. 9 To “continue in the faith” in Acts 
14:22 also demands a similar interpretation. This expression does not so much mean continuing 
to have faith as abiding in God’s saving economy through faith. According to this text, the 
Christians certainly live within this economy, seeking to enter the kingdom of God even 
through many tribulations. The expression “open the door of the faith” (14:27) does not exactly 
correspond to Paul’s metaphor (1 Cor 16:9; 2 Cor 2:12; Col 4:3) 10 . Here Luke says that God 
has now made his saving economy accessible to the Gentiles, not that he has opened a way for 
Paul’s missionary work. 

The 7iioxic in 15:9 and 16:5 should also be taken in the sense of God’s saving economy. 
Human faith as such cannot have any power of cleansing or strengthening. It is God working, 
in the name of Christ, through the Spirit that cleanses the hearts of the believers and 
strengthens the church. In such cases the believers would have a strong awareness of their own 
faith, but they would also notice that it is not their faith but God that brought out the results. It 
is only natural that God’s saving economy is accompanied by such an awareness because it is 
so holistic as to involve human faith. 


IV. Participationist Use of tugtciko in Acts 

In addition to the noun 7tioxiq, some uses of the verb tuoxeuco in this book should also be 
considered. Here let me concentrate on the “participationist” uses of jiioxeuco in the finite form, 
in the fonn of infinitive, and of the adverbial participle * 11 . 


9 For the meaning of Paul’s persecution of the Pistis see Ota, “nETIS XPIZTOY,” 18f. 

10 Pace Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 'ill. 

11 All the uses listed here except for those in 4:4; 8:13 and 15:7 are connected with Paul’s mission. 
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4:4 noAloi 8s xcov dKouoavxcov xov loyov EJzlozEnoav Kai sysvf|0Ti [6] apiGpot; xcov 
avSpcov [tbq] "/i/aaSs^ nsvxs. 

But many of those who heard the word believed ; and the number of the men came to 
about five thousand. 

8:13 6 5s Sipcov Kai auxoc; etzIozevctev Kai PanxtoGsic; f)v npooKapxspcov xa> OiMnncn. 

Even Simon himself believed , and after being baptized he continued with Philip. 

13:12 tots iScbv 6 dv0i3naxo<; to ysyovot; etziozevoev sKn^rioaopsvoi; stcI xfj StSaxfi too 
Kupiou. 

Then the proconsul, looking at what had occurred, believed, for he was astonished at 
the teaching of the Lord. 

13:48 AKobovxa 8s xa s0vp sxaipov Kai sSo^a^ov xov A,6yov xou Koplou Kai eniozEvcrav 
oooi paav xsxaypsvoi siq i^coijv aidmov. 

And when the Gentiles heard this, they were glad and glorified the word of God; 
and as many as had been appointed for eternal life believed. 

14:1 ’Eysvsxo 8s sv ’IkovIco Kara to abxo siaskbsiv abxouc; sig xpv ouvaycoyijv xrav 
Tou8aicov Kai XaXfjoai ouxcog roaxs mozEucrai 'IouSaicov xs Kai 'EMxjvcov 
noW) 7rAfj0oq. 

Now at Iconium they entered together into the Jewish synagogue, and so spoke that 
a great multitude believed, both of Jews and of Greeks. 

15:7 avaaxdc; nsxpog sinsv npdg abxobg- avSpsg aSstapoi, bpsig S7iiaxao0s oxt dtp’ 
ripspcbv apxaicov sv bptv sigsAi^axo 6 0sog Sta xou oxopaxoc; poo aKouoai xa s0vp 
xov Aoyov xou suayysAlou Kai iziozevoai. 

Peter stood up and said to them, “Brethren, you know that in the early days God 
made a choice among you, that by my mouth the Gentiles should hear the word of 
the gospel and believe 

17:12 noAAoi psv obv s^ auxcov imazevoav Kai xd>v 'EAAr|vi8cov yovauccbv xcov suaxiipovcov 
Kai av8pd>v ook oAiyoi. 

As a result many of them believed, with not a few Greek women of high standing as 
well as men. 

17:34 xivsq 8s avSpst; KoAAr|0svxsc; auxin eniozEvoav, sv oig Kai Aiovbatog 6 Apsonayixrig 
Kai yuvf| ovopaxt Aapapig Kai sxspoi guv auxoig. 

But some men joined him and believed, among them Dionysius the Areopagite and 
a woman named Damaris and others with them. 

19:2 EUIEV xs 7ipdg abxoug- si nvsupa ayiov sAdPsxs mozEvoavzEq-, 

And he said to them, “Did you receive the Holy Spirit when you believed.!” 

These texts, with nioTsbco used without any complement, are silent on the object of 
believing; what exactly the person(s) concerned believed or should believe is vague. The same 
is true of the absolute uses of the participle as substantive, which include: 

2: 44 (oi moxsuovTsg); 4: 32 (xcov nioxsuadvxcov); 11: 21 (6 niaxsuaag) 12 ; 13: 39 (6 
nioxsucov); 15: 5 (xivsg xcov and xfjg aipsoscog ... nsnioTSUKoxEg); 18: 27 (xoig 
nsniaxsuKOGiv) 13 ; 19:18 (noAAoi xs xcov nsnioTSUKoxcov); 21:20 (xcov 7ie7iioteuk6t(ov), 25 


12 That they turned to the Lord (E7tEcrrpEt|/8V £jti tov xuptov) is by no means a step after their believing. When they 
believed, they did turn to the Lord. 
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(Tiepi XCOV 7I£7Il0X£UK6xCt)V £0vcov); 

How should we consider these sorts of wordings? Should we supply an appropriate object 
in each case? Certainly, the other uses of 7iicx£i)a> in Acts seem to support such a recipe. Apart 
from the texts enumerated above, tugxeuo) is used with a complement of some sort or another 
in five ways, either in the finite form or in the form of participle. 

(1) With a noun phrase 14 in the dative case: 5:14 (“the Lord”) 15 ; 8:12 (“Philip”); 16:34 
(“God”); 18:8 (“the Lord”); 24:14 (“everything that agrees with the Law and that is 
written in the Prophets”); 26:27 (“the prophets”); 27:25 (“God”). 

(2) With the preposition ettI followed by a noun phrase or pronoun in the accusative case: 
9:42 (“the Lord”); 11:17 (“the Lord Jesus Christ”); 16:31 (“the Lord Jesus”); 22:19 
(“you” = Jesus) 

(3) With the preposition cic; followed by a noun phrase or (relative) pronoun in the 
accusative case: 10:43 (“him” = Jesus); 14:23 (“whom” = the Lord); 19:4 (“Jesus”). 

(4) With a relative pronoun in the accusative case: 13:41 (“which” = deed) 

(5) With an infinitive clause: 15:11 (“that we shall be saved through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus”). 

In light of these data it might seem reasonable to supply some appropriate complement for 
the instances of 7iiot£iko used singly. However, since there are five ways in which moieum is 
used with a dative or accusative object, as shown above, which of them is really suitable cannot 
be declared so easily. Even if the context is clear, it would be almost impossible to supply the 
best complement uniquely. Moreover, we should ponder whether such a way of reading is 
really suitable for this book or whether it was expected by the author. 

I guess that the absence of complements in these sentences is intentional, demanding a 
way of reading that radically differs from supplying an object. If this absence is not an 
omission, a different semantic acquisition should be expected for these uses of 7iiGX£iHD. I 
believe they correspond to the absolute use of the noun jrloxn;, which is a name to refer to 
God’s saving economy, the Pistis, as mentioned above. The absolute use of 7iigx£i>cd, then, is 
likely to mean joining or participating in this economy, or rather being put in it by God. 
Needless to say, the proconsul’s conversion was accompanied by a change in his mentality (13: 
12). He certainly came to believe the “teaching of the Lord.” However, it is only the subjective 
side of the phenomenon. More fundamentally, by believing he joined God’s saving economy or 
being put in it by God. Obviously the uses of jiiotciioi in this manner presuppose the meaning 
of 7riaxi<; which refers to this economy. 

If we recognize this participationist use of 7iiot£1>k> we can grasp what the texts listed 
above say more accurately. For example, Acts 13:48 (icai mimsvoav boot qoav xeiaypevoi ciq 
Conjv aichviov) can be paraphrased: “And as many as had been appointed for eternal life joined 
the Pistis, that is, God’s saving economy (by believing the word of the Lord).” NRSV’s 
translation of this verb, “became believers,” indicates accurately, and yet ambiguously, the 


13 The prepositional phrase 8ia rf]C "/upiioc in this sentence should be construed with cruvePoXeio. See Bruce, The 
Acts of the Apostles , 404. 

14 Here a noun with a definite article is regarded as a noun phrase. 

15 For the connection of raj Kupup with 7n<yc£uovTS<; rather than with 7rpoo8Ti08vio, see Bruce, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 168. 
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nuance of the original Greek. Becoming a believer means joining this economy through 
believing. (Of course joining does not mean any perfection. Cf. 8:13; 14:22). Another 
interesting example is Acts 13:38-39. By reading it from a participationist point of view we can 
grasp the exact content of the text. 

13:38f. yvoioxov ow sorco upvv, avbpet; dSskcpoi, oil dm zovzov upiv aipsau; apapncov 
KaiayysA-ksiai, [xai] a no navxcov rav ouk f|8uvf|0r|T£ ev vd/«» Mcovaecoq 
SiKaicoOfjvai, 6v zovzw naq 6 tziozevcov SiKaionxai. 

Let it be known to you therefore, brethren, that through this man (= Jesus) 
forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you, and (that) in him everyone who believes 
is justified from all things from which you could not be justified in the Law of 
Moses. 

The verb Sikouoco, appearing twice in this sentence, is to be linked with the preposition 
ouro, but it need not be translated “freed from” as in some versions (RSV, NRSV, ESV, 
NASB). 16 Even if it is taken in its usual sense, “justify,” this sentence makes perfect sense. 

Maintaining the participationist meaning of the participle 7iioi£i)cov (that is, to join God’s 
saving economy), we should pay due attention to the subtle overtones of the three prepositional 
phrases in this sentence. “ Through this man forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you.” This 
means that since Jesus is the sole agent of God who forgives sins in this holistic economy (2: 
38; 3:19; 5:31; 10:43; 22:16; 26:18), forgiveness of sins is proclaimed through him. 17 “And in 
him everyone who believes is justified from all things from which you could not be justified in 
the Law of Moses.” The “Law of Moses” here does not so much refer to the Pentateuch itself 
or its body of regulations as to the traditional dispensation provided through Moses for Israel 
(note “in”). The “all things from which you could not be justified” possibly concerns the means 
of expiation set forth in the Law of Moses including sin offerings. It is obvious that “in him” is 
to be detached from “everyone who believes” (naq 6 tuotsxhov). This expression indicates the 
believer’s relation with Jesus within the holistic economy that involves God, Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, the word of God, and those who believe. It probably shows that Christian believers are 
bracketed under his name (2:38; 8:16; 10:48; 19:5; 22:16) as the forgiven or justified people of 
Jesus who is their Lord, the Messiah, and the Savior (cf. 2:36; 4:33; 5:31, etc.). It is a different 
question, however, whether it has the same meaning as Apostle Paul’s phrase “in Christ” in his 
letters. 

Paul, even in Luke’s narrative, seems to be a criticizer of the Mosaic Law, unlike the other 
leaders including Stephen (cf. 7:38). They certainly recognized the decisive nature of the new 
economy, but did not go so far as to criticize it. If this text preserves some of Apostle Paul’s 
notion of the Law, we may infer that despite his learning, from his predecessors, of the term 
jtianc with its especially Christian meaning, he understood it somewhat differently. It seems 
that he considered the value of the new economy to surpass that of the traditional dispensation 
beyond all comparison. 


16 This connection should be distinguished from the construction in Romans 6:7, 6 yap ct7to0avd)v deSlKatfflxai and 
ifjc; apapxiai;. See Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 31 If. 

17 It would be natural to think the “through him” is substantially identical to “in his name.” 
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V. Participationist Uses of the Adjective mozog 

Two uses of the adjective 7tiotoq without any complement in this book can also be 
construed from a participationist point of view. Since, according to this interpretation, the 
meaning of the adjective in each case consists in belonging to God’s saving economy, it must 
be distinguished from those of suJuxPijq (“devout.” 2:5: 8:2; 22:12), £U0£|3f|<; (“pious.” 10:2. 7 
[cf. 3:12]) and dEiaidaipcov (“religious.” 17:22), which merely denote the religious or spiritual 
disposition of the person in question in general terms, i.e., without any reference to what he or 
she believes. 

10:45 kou E^sairioav oi sk 7i£puo|ifj<; niaxoi oaoi ouvfjMlav xq> riEipcp, on Kai eti! xa £0vr| 
lj Scopsa xou aylou 7xvEupaxoi; ekke/uxcu. 

And the believers from among the circumcised who came with Peter were amazed, 
because the gift of the Holy Spirit had been poured out even on the Gentiles. 

16:1 Kai idol) pa0r|xfj<; xiq ijv ekeT ovopaxi TipoOEoq, uioq yuvatKoq 'Ioudaiaq ixwxrjg, 
naxpoq 5e "EAlr|vo<;, 

And, behold, a certain disciple was there, named Timothy, the son of a Jewish 
woman who was a believer, but his father was a Greek. 

The Jiioxoi (used substantively) in 10:45 means not only that they are believers but also 
that they have joined God’s saving economy by their believing. The same is true with 7ii0xrjc; in 
16:1. In contrast to this, Tncrxfiv in 16:15, which is to be construed with the following xqj Kupicp 
(si KEKpucaxE ps Txioxpv xco Kvphp sivai ... “If you have judged me to be faithful to the Lord [or 
to be a believer in the Lord] ...”), is not participationist. Rather, it denotes her relation with the 
Lord established in the holistic saving economy into which she has been led. The usage of 
7ti0x6<; in 10:45 and 16:1 apparently corresponds to the absolute uses of maxsuco as substantive 
participles, and above all to those of the present perfect participle (15:5; 18:27; 19:18; 21:20, 
25) 


VI. The Meaning of nioztg in Acts 6:5 

Finally let me discuss an interesting use of 7110 x 11 ; that differs from any use of the noun 
mentioned above. 

In Acts 6:5 Luke reports that the Hellenists (oi ’E/./.qvioxai) chose “Stephen, a man full of 
faith and the Holy Spirit ” (Sxscpavov, avdpa TxArjpriq KiaxEcog Kai rn’Evpaxog ayiov) as one of 
their seven leaders. What does this 7U0xi(; mean exactly? It need not be denied that it has an 
implication of “his faith in Christ,” 18 , but whether it is the core meaning of the word here is 
doubtful. Decisive for our interpretation is the context in which it appears. Luke makes special 
mention of the spiritual excellence of Stephen and the other leaders: “seven men of good 
repute, full of the Spirit and of wisdom ” (6:3, papxupoupsvouq £7rxa, 7iJajp£i<; jxvEupaxog Kai 
oocpiaf)', “And Stephen, full of grace and power, did great wonders and signs among the 
people” (6:8, XxEtpavot; 5e 7iXijpr|<; xaptxot; Kai Suvapscot; £7Io1ei xepaxa Kai ar/pcia peyaXa ev xcp 


18 Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 183. 
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Xa&y, “But they could not withstand the wisdom and the Spirit with which he (= Stephen) 
spoke” (6:10, Kai ouk i'a/nov avTiaTTjvai zfj oocpia Kai zoo Tzvevpazi cb E/,a/xi). 

Although there is no explicit mention of the Holy Spirit in 6:8, it is obvious that the “great 
wonders and signs” that were done by Stephen came from the Spirit (cf. 1:8; 6:5; 10:38) 19 . We 
should note that exactly in this context the word Jiioiu; appears. This fact leads us to ponder the 
possibility that its meaning is akin to that of “faith” counted by Paul as one of the spiritual 
gifts in 1 Corinthians 12. Indeed, three of the gifts listed by Paul also appear in Luke’s 
description in Acts 6:3-10. 



ootpia 

7ClOTiq 

Swapr^ 

Acts 

6:3, 10 (wisdom) 

6:5 (faith) 

6:8 (power) 

1 Cor 

12:8 (word of wisdom) 

12:9 (faith); 13:2 (all faith, so as to 
remove mountains) 

12:10 (working of powers), 28 (deeds 
of power), 29 (deeds of power) 


In my view this affinity cannot be explained as a mere accidental coincidence. It is likely 
that both Luke and Paul referred, from their respective standpoints, to spiritual gifts enjoyed by 
the people of the earliest churches. The niaxiq in Acts 6:5, then, should be understood within 
the same meaning as that of the same word in 1 Corinthians 12:9 and 13:2, that is, “wonder¬ 
working faith.” 20 

This “faith” of Stephen appears to be a special kind of spiritual gift to be made full use of 
in God’s saving economy, that is the Faith. Given this spiritual gift abundantly (7ikfjpr|<; 
7iioiE(oq Kai 7ivEnpaioq aylou), Stephen “did great wonders and signs among the people” (6:8). 
If so, it denotes his role in the holistic economy rather than his personal spirituality (“faith in 
Jesus Christ”). If he did not belong to the Faith , he would not have been called a “man full of 
faith.” 


There are strong resemblances seen between the uses of main; in Acts (3:16; 6:7; 13:8, 
etc.) and those in Galatians (1:23; 3:23-25). This fact can be best explained by the theory that 
jiIcttk; in the absolute state in these texts is used as one and the same term or name to refer to 
God’s saving economy and that Paul learned its meaning and usage from his predecessors. 


19 In Acts 11:24 Barnabas is introduced with the expression 7tli)pp? Trvcupuioc aytou Kai jiioteco^ (note the change in 
word order). Despite the absence of any explicit report of Barnabas’ wonder-working in Acts, we may be allowed to 
guess that he also did some sort of wonders (cf. 14:11-12). 

20 A. Robertson and A. Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians , ICC (New York: Scribner’s, 1911) 266, 290. Cf. Matt 17:20; 21:21. More specifically, Paul’s parallel 
wordings in 12:8-9 urge us to understand it in association with “gifts of healing.” See also R. F. Collins and D. J. 
Harrington, First Corinthians, SP (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical, 1999) 454; A. C. Thiselton, The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians: A Commentary on the Greek Text, NIGCT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000) 947. The “corporate 
dimension” of this gift (Thiselton) is also seen in Luke’s report. 
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THE HOLISTIC PISTIS AND ABRAHAM’S FAITH (GALATIANS 3) 


Shuji Ota 

Paul the Apostle inherited his faith terminology from his predecessors and set it forward 
from his own perspective. In the final analysis, he derived from the Hebrews ( EPpaiot) in the 
earliest Jerusalem church two fundamental ideas. 1 (1) The first is the Greek word tuoxic used 
technically in the absolute state (Acts 3:16; 6:7; Gal 1:23; 3:2, 5, 7-9, 11-12, 14, 23-26; 5:5, 6; 
6:10; Rom 1:5, 17; 3:25, 27-31; etc.). It had become a term or name to refer to God's 
eschatological economy to save human beings that has now been developed in the coming and 
redemptive work of Jesus Christ. This economy involves God himself, his Son Christ Jesus, 
Christ’s gospel preached by his missionaries, believers living in history or the repeated 
occurrences of faith in Christ and God created by the word of the gospel in them, and the 
Spirit bestowed on them. (2) The other is the notion of the faithfulness of Christ’s name (Acts 
3:16), which led to the Pauline idiom mcmc; Tr|oou Xpioxon and others in similar forms (Rom 
3:22, 26; Gal 2:16, 16, 20; 3:22; Phil 3:9). It means the faithfulness of Jesus Christ toward 
humanity in the sense of his being steadfast, truthful, and trustworthy as God’s Christ. Since 
this economy of God takes the form of a holistic eschatological faith phenomenon, we are 
required to grasp the meanings of the noun 7110x11;, the verb mcrtsuQ), the adjective Jiiaxoq, and 
the idiom morn; Xpioxon, which are used in various forms in his letters, from a holistic 
perspective. The aim of this paper, which is a sequel to my previous essays, 2 is to shed light on 
the foundational nature of Abraham’s faith discussed in Chapter 3 of Galatians, thereby making 
a case for the value of a holistic understanding of the Pauline pistis. 


I. Paul’s Purpose in Galatians 3 


In Galatians 1:23, Paul 
churches of Judea that are in 


employs the term nioTic, from the religious vocabulary of “the 
Christ” (v. 22). The term is used in the absolute state as a name 


1 Shuji Ota, “ Pistis in Acts as Background of Paul’s Faith Terminology,” Hitotsubashi Journal of Arts and Sciences 
56 (2015) 1-12. The genitive case in the teIoxk; Xpioxon formulation has recently been construed as “Christ’s own faith 
or faithfulness to God” by an increasing number of scholars in the English-speaking world. Their theories (“subjective 
interpretation A” in my term) differ from mine (“subjective interpretation B”), which can be applied even to such a 
difficult verse as Acts 3:16. My version may be classified as a so-called “third view” in the tcioxk; Xpioxon debate, but 
it differs from any previous attempt to “move beyond the subjective-objective dichotomy” by one interpretation or 
another of the Greek genitive itself. Rather, I maintain both that the 7noxi<; in the absolute state (typically in Gal 1:23; 
3:23-26) has an “eschatological-event” nature, and that the genitive case in question is beyond doubt “subjective” (the 
faithfulness of Jesus Christ toward humanity). For the “third view,” see Benjamin Schliesser, “‘Christ-Faith’ as an 
Eschatological Event (Galatians 3.23-26): A ‘Third View’ on Flioxic; Xpioxon,” JSNT 38 (2016) 277-300; and Preston 
Sprinkle, “nfoxn; Xpioxon as an Eschatological Event,” in Michael F. Bird and Preston M. Sprinkle (eds.), The Faith of 
Jesus Christ: Exegetical, Biblical, and Theological Studies (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2010) 165-84. 

2 Shuji Ota, “Absolute Use of nETE and nETE XPETOY in Paul,” AJBI 23 (1997) 64-82; ‘TIETE XPETOY: 
Christ’s Faithfulness to Whom?,” Hitotsubashi Journal of Arts and Sciences 55 (2014) 15-26; and “ Pistis in Acts as 
Background of Paul’s Faith Terminology.” 
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to refer to God’s eschatological economy to save human beings through Jesus Christ, the Pistis. 
This terminology originated from the preaching activities, in the earliest days of the Jerusalem 
church, of the Hebrews led by Peter and the other Apostles, and shortly thereafter it was copied 
by the leaders of the Hellenists (Act 6 : Iff.). Inheriting this term with its initial meaning and 
usage, Paul uses it to explain the fundamentals of the gospel to his readers in the Galatian 
churches (Gal 1:2). 

Paul’s direct quotation of a report among the Judean churches on Paul’s conversion (Gal 1: 
23) is certainly purposeful in his discussions in this letter. Quoting the term 7110 x 15 1° refer to 
God’s eschatological saving economy, Paul lays the foundations for explaining the “truth of the 
gospel” (Gal 2:5, 14), that is, the truth that “those [who are] of the Pistis, these are the sons of 
Abraham” (3:7, o( ek 7 i(ax£( 05 , ouxoi mol siatv A(3paap. See also 3:8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 24, 26; 5: 
5). The instances of 71(0115 in these verses cannot be taken as meaning “human faith” or 
“Christ’s faith.” Paul uses the term as having the same meaning as that in Galatians 1:23. The 
Greek proposition ek denotes origin, without any connotation of separation in this case. So we 
can paraphrase Galatians 3: 7 thus: “Those who have their origin of life in God’s saving 
economy, the Pistis, are the children of Abraham.” Needless to say, such people have faith in 
God and Jesus Christ, but personal faith in the sense of “believing” is not the primary meaning 
of the Pauline phrase ek 7 i(ox£a >5 (contra the NRSV). Rather, it has holistic force; those who 
believe by hearing the gospel message have indeed joined God’s saving economy. 

In Galatians 3:2, Paul enters into a full discussion using the term 71 ( 0 x 15 in the absolute 
state that was introduced in 1:23. What is his purpose in mentioning Abraham’s faith and 
justification in Galatians 3:6? If it were a mere comparison of Christians’ justification by faith 
with Abraham’s justification, or the drawing of an analogy between these two cases, he would 
not have felt any need to go on to address Abraham’s “seed” (3:16). If this were his purpose, 
the section from 3:15 to 20 would be an insignificant aside. Since, however, this pericope 
contains, besides “seed,” such important words as “promise [s]” (vv. 16-19) and “covenant” (v. 
17; cf. 4:24), it cannot be explained away as a mere aside. We should try to elucidate Paul’s 
purpose in this whole chapter paying due attention to Galatians 3:15-20. A holistic 
understanding of the Pistis as mentioned above gives us a sound answer in this regard. What 
occupied Paul’s mind was how to make his readers understand that God’s eschatological saving 
economy, the Pistis, has its origin in Abraham, in other words, how God laid the foundations 
of this system in electing, calling, and giving promises to Abraham, who, believing God, 
entered and remained in a relationship of faith with God. 


II. Christ’s Atonement and Redemption 

For God’s eschatological saving economy to come to fruition, it is necessary that God 
himself acts on his own initiative. Paul states in Galatians 4: 4 as follows: “But when the 
fullness of time had come, God sent his Son, bom of a woman, born under the law” (oxs 5 e 
r|k 0 £v xo TikTjpmpa xou xpdvou, E^a 7 tEOX£ik£v 6 0 so 5 xov uiov auxou, ysvopEvov ek yuvaiK05, 
ysvopevov 1)716 vopov). This Son of God is none other than “the Lord Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for our sins to set us free from the present evil age, according to the will of our God 
and Father” (Gal 1:3-4, Kupiou 'Iqoou Xpioxou xou 80VX05 sauxov U7t£p xcov apapxicov fipcov, 
671(05 e^ekr)xai f||x&5 ek xou ai<ovo5 xou £V£ox<oxo5 7 iovr|pou Kaxa xo 0 £kr|pa xou 0 eou kou 
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7 taxpo<; fipcov). 

Note that the subject of this latter sentence is not “God” but “the Lord Jesus Christ.” It is 
Christ who “gave himself for our sins.” Certainly, he acted “according to the will of God,” in 
perfect obedience to his will. We may even assume this to be his faithfulness or faith to God. 
This sentence, however, has “Christ” as its subject, as in Galatians 2:20 (cf. Gal 3:13; 1 Cor 
15:3). In Galatians 2:20, Paul states that “it is no longer I who live, but it is Christ who lives in 
me. And the life 1 now live in the flesh I live by the faithfulness of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave himself up for me” (CS) 5s oukexi syd), Cf| 5s sv spoi Xp 10 x 69 6 5 e vbv Cm sv 
ootpici, ev 7U0TEI C,& if] ion mob rob Osob xob dya7rf|oavx6q p.£ Kai 7iapa§6vxo<; sanxov b7isp 
ELiob). He also states in Galatians 3:13a that “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law by 
becoming a curse for us” (Xpioxot; f]pa<; EiGiyopaasv sk xfjq Kaxapaq xob vopon yEvopsvoq b 7 isp 
f||iMV Kaxapa). His “becoming a curse for us” obviously denotes his death on the cross (Gal 3: 
13b; Deut 21:23; 27:26). We should note the expressions “for our sins,” “for me,” and “for us” 
in these three verses. In spite of slight differences in nuance, all of them denote the atoning or 
redemptive death of Christ himself. 

I interpret Galatians 2:20, one of the seven occurrences of the maxic Xpioxob formulation 
in Paul, from the standpoint of “subjective interpretation B” (see supra note 1). The phrase 
7 U 0 XK; xob mob xob Osob does not mean “[my] faith in the Son of God” nor “the faith(fulness) 
of the Son of God to the Father,” but “the faithfulness of the Son of God toward humanity ’ in 
the sense of Christ’s being steadfast, truthful, and trustworthy as God’s Christ. We should pay 
careful attention to the wording “who loved me and gave himself up for me.” Because it refers 
to Christ’s own deed stemming from his love for me, not exactly for God, it is unlikely that sv 
7 T 10 XEI xfi xob niob xob Osob means “by the faith(fulness) of the Son of God to the Father.” 

This Jiioxic undoubtedly points to Christ’s death on the cross (Gal 2:21; 3:13b). 3 
Objectively, it is nothing more than the tragic or pitiful death of a man named Jesus, but for 
Paul and other believers, who had faith in him, it was his self-giving, atoning death stemming 
from love “for their sins to set them free from the present evil age.” This means that when Paul 
refers to the death of Christ using the phrase Jiioxic Xpioxob, what he means is not the 
objective fact of his death on the cross nor his deed seen as faithfulness to God, but the 
faithworth, for believers, of Christ’s death referred to using the same phrase in this context. 
Having faith in Christ within the economy of the Pistis, into which he is brought by the grace 
of God, Paid sees the deeds of Christ culminating in his death as totally trustworthy and 
truthful. Note the framing structure created by Galatians 2:16 (the faithfulness of Jesus Christ) 
and 2:20 (the faithfulness of the Son of God). So the Pauline phrase tuoxic Xpioxob, which 
literally means “Christ’s faithfulness,” denotes the faithworth of his specific deeds - especially 
his death on the cross-for believers; it is a correlative of faith in Christ particularly in terms of 
his death. 

God’s task of creating an eschatological economy to save human beings from “the present 
evil age” (Gal 1:4), the Pistis, was accomplished by a series of decisive actions taken by both 
God and Christ. When the “fullness of time had come, God sent his Son” Christ, “born of a 
woman, born under the law” (Gal 4: 4); Christ “gave himself for our sins,” thus effecting 
atonement and redemption for believers (Gal 1:4; 2:20; 3:13a; 4:5); God “raised him up from 


3 Martinus C. de Boer, Galatians: A Commentary (NTL. Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 2011) 150, 192, 
193, 239, etc. 
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the dead” (Gal 1:1); God and/or Christ sent Paul and other missionaries to preach the gospel of 
Christ (Gal 1:1, 7-9, 11-12; 2:2, 7; 4:13); and now God bestows the Spirit on those who hear 
and believe within the Pistis (Gal 3:2, 3, 5, 14; 4:6; 5:5, 16-18, 25; 6:8). This is an outline of 
how God’s economy of salvation was created. It thus involves God and his Son Christ, the 
word of the gospel preached by Christ’s missionaries, human persons who hear and believe, and 
the Spirit. 


III. Meaning of if dicofjc tugtcok in Galatians 3:2 and 5 

The absolute use of moiu; introduced in Galatians 1:23 reappears in 3:2 and 5. We must 
not mistake its absence in Chapter 2. In fact, it is not that Paul moved away from this idea; 
rather, to explain the structure of God’s saving economy now revealed (3:23, d7iOKaku(p0rivai), 
he focuses on its central element, that is, Jesus Christ and his redemptive deed (the 
“faithfulness of Christ,” Gal 2:16, 16, 20). In addition, he does refer to faith or believing on the 
part of human persons (Gal 2:16, “we also came to believe in Christ Jesus” kou. ppclc cic 
Xpioxov ’Ipaouv E7UOTEnoapEv), because faith in Christ is essential for anyone to enter this 
system. Following these explanations, Paul can now, in Galatians 3, address another important 
subject: the origin of the Pistis. His point is that God laid the foundations of the eschatological 
saving economy in electing, calling, and giving promises to Abraham, who, on his part, 
“believed God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness” (Gal 3:6; Gen 15:6). 

The phrase if (’/Kopc 7 h'oteo)C in Galatians 3:2 and 5 needs to be interpreted in connection 
with the quotation of Genesis 15:6 in Galatians 3:16. Since the morn; in Galatians 3:2 and 5 
means God’s saving economy as a whole, understanding it solely in the sense of “human faith” 
or “Christ’s faith(fulness)” is out of question. The Greek word c/Kot) here can mean “what is 
heard” in the sense of “the message” or “(the act of) hearing.” In Galatians 3:1, Paul implies 
his previous preaching of the gospel to the Galatian people: “Before your very eyes Jesus 
Christ was publicly exhibited as crucified” (oiq Kar’ ocpOakporx; ’Iriaouq Xpioxoq 7iposypa(pq 
EGTaupcopsvot;). His aim in using visual imagery seems to be to emphasize the mind-shaking 
power of Christ’s gospel that was so strong as to create an image of the crucified Christ in the 
minds of its recipients. In any case, it is obvious that the Galatian people heard the gospel 
preached and believed in Jesus Christ (cf. Gal 2:16). Hence, considerations based on any sharp 
dichotomy between “what is heard” and “hearing” are not convincing. The text of Genesis 12:6 
quoted in Galatians 3:16 also warns that such a dichotomy does not work. When and before 
Abraham “believed God,” he certainly heard the word of God who spoke and gave promises to 
him (Gen 12:1-3; 15:1, “the word of the Lord” [prjpot Kupiou], 15:4, “the voice of the Lord” 
[cpcovf] Kupiou]). 

Douglas Moo argues that there is little in the context to suggest that the gospel creates 
faith, 4 but his view is affected, like those of many others, by the presupposition that the maxic, 
in Galatians 3:2 and 5 means human faith. From a holistic standpoint, the phrase if r/Korjc 
7 iiox£<nq can be translated as: “from the message heard of the Pistis.” 5 God’s saving economy, 


4 Douglas J. Moo, Galatians (BECNT. Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 2013) 183. 

5 In Romans 10:16-17, Paul states: “But not all have obeyed the gospel; for Isaiah says, ‘Lord, who has believed our 
message?’ So the Pistis [is] by means of what is heard, and what is heard through the word of Christ” (A/./? on TKiViee 
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the Pistis, uses the gospel message or the preached word of God as its own instrument to move 
human beings. 


IV. Abraham’s Faith and the Pistis 

In Galatians 3:2, Paul asks: “Did you receive the Spirit by the works of the law or from 
the message heard of the Pistis ?” (ei; spycov vopou to 7 iv£upa eVIPete fj e^ oucorji; 7i1otscoc;;). 
Needless to say, he expects them to answer: “We received the Spirit from the message heard of 
the Pistis.” In Galatians 3:5, Paul poses a similar question using the same phrases: “Well then, 
does the one [i.e., God] who provides you with the Spirit and works miracles among you [do 
so] by the works of the law, or from the message heard of the Pistis ?” (6 ouv £7tixopT]yc&v upiv 
to jrvEupa Kai svepycov Suvapstc; sv upiv, e£, spycov vopou fj e^ aKofjq 7iloTE(Bq;). To this, the 
expected answer is “the one who provides us with the Spirit and works miracles among us does 
so from the message heard of the Pistis.” 

Whether Galatians 3: 6 should be connected to verses 1-5 or to what follows is an 
apparently difficult question to determine. Although the introductory KaOcbq at the beginning of 
3:6 can be assumed to be an abbreviation of KaGcbq yeypouiTai (“as it is written”; so Matt 26:24; 
Mark 1:2; Luke 2:23; Acts 15:15; Rom 1:17; 2:24; 3:10; 4:17; 8:36; passim), it would be more 
appropriate to read the word in its usual comparative sense (“just as”) and view it as linked to 
the preceding section. * * 6 If these interpretations are correct, we can paraphrase Galatians 3:6, 
with some information supplemented from the verses preceding it: 

(A) We received the Spirit from the message heard of the Pistis, and (B) God provides us 

with the Spirit and works miracles among us from the message heard of the Pistis, (C) just 

as Abraham “believed God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness.” 

As this paraphrase shows, Paul does not simply work using an analogy between the 
Galatian believers’ faith and the faith of Abraham. Rather, he argues on the basis of an analogy 
of God’s economy of salvation. Even Abraham’s “justification by faith” occurred within a 
certain salvific system, which is similar or even identical to the eschatological economy now 
accomplished by the redemptive work of Jesus Christ. God's economy prepared for Abraham 
was still of primordial form (see below). It was created when God singled out Abraham from 
among humanity, spoke to him with promises of blessing, and Abraham departed in obedience 
to his word (Gen 12: Iff.). 

We should note the changes in subject of the three sentences A to C. The first sentence 
(A), derived from Galatians 3:2, takes human beings (“we”) as the subject, and the second 
sentence (B), coming from Galatians 3:5, “God.” If, then, Kalkbc (“just as”) really functions in 
making an analogy to God’s economy, the third sentence (C), having a man (“Abraham”) as its 
subject, must have much richer content than our simple reading that, by believing God, 
Abraham was reckoned righteous by God. Note that the roles of God and human beings are 
intertwined in all these sentences. (A) While it is we who receive the Spirit, this cannot take 


D7if|KODoav icp soayysAicp. ’Hoatac; yap Adyer icupie, x(q s7t(otsdosv ifj aKofj fipcov; apa f| 71 ( 0111 ; et, aKofjq, f] 8e okot\ 

Sia pripaxoc; Xpiaxou). Cf. 1 Thess 2:13, “the word of the message of God” (Aoyov dicofjc; too Geoo). 

6 Moo, Galatians , 187. 
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place unless God intends to give the Spirit to us. (B) It is certainly God who provides us with 
the Spirit, but the presupposition is that the message is heard and believed by ns. (C) It is 
Abraham who believed God, but it was God who chose and spoke to him in the first place and 
counted his faith as righteous. 

Therefore, a mere analogy between Christians’ faith and Abraham's is hardly what Paul 
means when he quotes Genesis 15:6. Rather, he has the clear intention of explicating what God 
did for Abraham when and before he “believed God. ” In other words, what God was the God 
that Abraham came to believe and how he acted for Abraham by calling him were Paul’s main 
concerns, which he thought necessary in explaining to his readers. Only by doing so can he 
lead them to a correct understanding of what God prepared for Abraham as the foundations of 
the eschatological saving economy, the Pistis, which is now enjoyed by the Galatian Christians. 


V. Paul’s Quotations from Genesis 

What Paul has to say about the foundations of the eschatological saving economy laid by 
God through the life of Abraham can be inferred from his explicit and implicit quotations in 
Galatians 3:7-18 (consisting of three paragraphs: vv. 7-9, 10-14, and 15-18). He quotes 
explicitly from the story of Abraham in Genesis (Gal 3:8 and 16). 

Galatians 3: 8 And the scripture, foreseeing that God justifies the Gentiles from the Pistis, 
proclaimed the gospel beforehand to Abraham: “All the nations 7 shall be blessed in you.” 
7 ipoi5ouaa 5 s t) ypacpq 6ti ek tugxeox; 5ikouoi xa sOvq 6 Gsoq, 7rpoEuqyysA,voaio xcp 
APpaap 5 xt EVEU^oyriOijoovxai ev ooi 7 iavxa xa £ 0 vrp 
Galatians 3:16 Now the promises were spoken to Abraham and to his seed; it does not say, 
“and to the seeds,” as toward many; but it says, “and to your seed,” as toward one person, 
who is Christ. 

xq> 5e Appaap £pps 0 r|cav ai EJiayyskiai real xcp a7i£ppaxi auxou. on kEyEi- Kai xoiq 
onEppaoiv, aq £7ti 7ioAl<nv a Xk’ <aq sep’ evo<;- Kai xcp 07 t£ppaxi cou, oq saxiv Xpioxoq. 

The quotation “All the nations shall be blessed in you” in Galatians 3:8 is a combination 
from Genesis 12:3 (“And in you shall all the tribes of the earth be blessed” [Kai 
£V£O^oyq 0 qoovxai ev ooi 7 iaoai ai cpuXat xfjq yrjt;]) and from 18:18 (“But surely Abraham shall 
become a great and populous nation, and in him shall all the nations of the earth be blessed” 
[APpaap 5e yivopsvot; soxat si<; £ 0 vo<; p£ya Kai 7 toXu, Kai £V£ukoyq 0 ijoovxai ev auxep ndvxa xa 
£ 0 vq xfjq yfjq]). In Galatians 3:16, “and to your seed” (Kai xcp 07 t£ppaxl oou) is taken from 
Genesis 13:15, 17:8, and 24:7. 8 Akin to this, the phrase “to your seed” (without “and”) appears 
in Genesis 12:7 and 15:18 (cf. Gen 13:16; 15:5; 17:7; 21:12; 22:17-18). 

While all the quoted and related verses are meaningful, let us focus our attention on 
Genesis 12:3 (Gal 3:8) and 24:7 (Gal 3:16). The former comprises part of God’s initial words 
(calling and promising) spoken to Abraham when he was still in Haran. Hearing and obeying 
the call of God, he moved from his country for whichever land God would show him. Genesis 


7 xa £0vr|, which means “the nations” in LXX, is used in the sense of “the Gentiles” in Paul’s texts. 

8 Genesis 24:7 LXX differs from the Hebrew bible in several respects. Among others, the Greek text reads “God of 
the earth” and “to you,” which are lacking in the Hebrew text. 
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24:7, comprising Abraham’s words to his servant, smacks of a confession: “The Lord, the God 
of heaven and the God of the earth, who took me from my father’s house and from the land of 
my birth” (Kupiog 6 0£og ion oupavou Kai 6 0£og xfjg yrjq, dg EkaPsv ps ek xou oi'kou xou 
7iaxpog pou Kai ek trig yrjg, fig Eysvfi0T]v. cf. 15:7). As a blessed old man (24:1), he is now 
recalling how God called and took him from his birthplace at the outset of their relationship. In 
the story of Abraham in Genesis, his “justification by faith” (Gen 15:6) comes in the period 
framed by these two epochs. This means that we should understand Paul’s aim of quoting 
Genesis 15:6 in Galatians 3:6 to be in close relation to Genesis 12:1-3 and 24:7 quoted-if not 
entirely-in other places in Galatians 3. 

In Galatians 3: 8, Paul interprets God’s promise to Abraham, “all the nations shall be 
blessed in you” (Gen 12:3; 18:18), as a warranty of the eschatological truth that God justifies 
the Gentiles from the Pistis. In so doing, he uses a rare word TrpocuayyE/dcopni (“to proclaim 
the gospel beforehand”). This does not mean “to proclaim a preliminary form of the gospel.” 
According to Paul, the promise given to Abraham differs in no respect from the content of the 
gospel Paul and others are now preaching. The “gospel” told beforehand to Abraham was an 
assurance that God would justify the Gentiles from the Pistis (v. 8a). Since it was the 
redemptive work of Jesus Christ, Abraham’s seed (Gal 3: 16), which made come true this 
eschatological saving economy of God, the “gospel proclaimed beforehand to Abraham” is 
nothing other than the “gospel of Christ” (Gal 1:7-9, 11; 2:2) or the “gospel concerning his 
Son, who was descended from David [hence from Abraham] according to the flesh and was 
declared to be Son of God with power according to the spirit of holiness by resurrection from 
the dead” (Rom 1:3-4, NRSV). 

Strictly speaking, the formula “from the Pistis ” (Gal 3:7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 24; 5:5) pertains to 
Christians “in the last days” (Acts 2:17), and not directly to Abraham. Galatians 3:7 reads as 
follows: “Know therefore that those [who are] of the Pistis, these are the sons of Abraham” 
(ywc&GKETE apa 5n oi ek Trioxscog, ouxoi uioi siaiv APpaap). Paul’s conclusion (signaled by 
“therefore”) is drawn from what he discussed in the preceding section (Gal 3:1-6), not just from 
3:6 (as is suggested by the paragraph division and punctuation of the NA 28 ). Paul is taking 
pains to prove the authenticity of his gospel originating from the Pistis, and to that end, he 
explains in Galatians 3:7-18 how God laid the foundations of the eschatological economy, 
quoting from the story of Abraham in Genesis. 

In Galatians 3:9, Paul concludes the section (vv. 7-9) with the following statement: “For 
this reason, those [who are] of the Pistis are blessed with the pistos Abraham” (<bgxe oi ek 
7tioiE(Bg sukoyouvxai ouv x© moxco APpaap). This verse does not contain any explicit quotation 
from the story of Abraham, but we would be justified in recognizing here an allusion to 
Genesis 22:17-18: 

17 ... and your seed shall inherit the cities of their enemies. 18 And in your seed shall all the 

nations of the earth be blessed, because you have obeyed my voice. 

17 ... Kai Kkripovopijasi xo ansppa oou xag 7t6A,£ig xcbv vmsvavximv 18 Kai £VEukoyr|0fiaovxai 

ev xqj ansppaxi oou navta xa £0vr| xfig yfjg, av0’ dbv imfiKooaag xfig spfig cpcoviqq (3pS 

nym -ltps). 

The content of these verses is similar to that of Genesis 12:2-3 and 18:18. We can hear clear 
resonances of God’s promises when he called and took him out, although Genesis 22:18 has “in 
your seed” instead of “in you” (Gen 12:2-3; 18:18). 
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What does Paul’s expression “pistos Abraham” mean? It is usually construed as referring 
to his belief or faith (so the NRSV says, “Abraham who believed” and the NIV, “Abraham, the 
man of faith”). In the context of Genesis 22, however, the adjective reioiot; can naturally be 
taken in the sense of “faithful.” Two documents in the Second Temple period, earlier than 
Paul’s time, interpret Genesis 22:18 in terms of Abraham’s faithfulness. 

Ben Sira 44:19-21 19 Abraham [was] a great father of many nations [Gen 17:5], and no one was 
found like him in glory; 20 Who kept the law of the Most High, and entered into a 
covenant with him: he established the covenant in his flesh [Gen 17:24, 26], and in trial he 
was found faithful [Gen 22, esp. v. 18]. 21 Therefore he assured him with an oath, that the 
nations would be blessed in his seed [Gen 22:18] ... 

19 A(3paap psyaq Jtaxpp 7ikij0oui; sOvrav, Kai on/ EupeOp opoio^ ev xfj 5oi;r|' 20 6 i; 
auvEXTjppasv vopov u\|/loxou Kai sysvExo ev 5ia0ijKp psx’ auxou’ sv aapKi auxou Eaxpasv 
8ia0f|Kr)v Kai sv 7i£ipaapa> £up£0p moxoip 21 §ia xouxo sv opK® saxpasv auxq? 
EV£ukoyp0fjvai £0vr| ev cntsppaxi auxou ... 

1 Maccabees 2:52 Was not Abraham found faithful in trial [Gen 22], and it was reckoned to 
him as righteousness [Gen 15:6]? 

APpaap ou/i ev 7 i£ipaapq) supsGp moxoi;, Kai skoyiaGp auxin sic; SiKaioouvpv; 

The author of the Wisdom of Ben Sira interpreted Genesis 22:17-18 in close linkage with 
Genesis 17:9-14, where God’s covenant by circumcision is prescribed. The extant Greek text is 
a translation by the author’s grandson. The original ]V~?V mxn "TON (“Who kept the 
commandments of the Most High”) he translated thus: “Who kept the law of the Most High.” 
God’s commandments are not necessarily identical to the Mosaic law (Torah), but the translator 
takes the word in this sense. In fact, the existence of the law in the days of Abraham came to 
be believed widely among the rabbis (e.g., Gen. Rab. 56.11; b. Yoma 28/?). The original author 
summarized the whole story of Genesis 22 using the expression pots] XI??; ?C?m, and the 
grandson translated it correctly: “and in trial he was found faithful.” On the other hand, the 
Septuagint translates the Hebrew text of Genesis 22:18 b almost verbatim: av0’ cbv umjKouaac 
xfjq Epfjq cpcoviji; (“because you have obeyed my voice”). 


VI. The Meaning of “Pistos Abraham ” in the Pauline Context 

Paul must have known Ben Sira and 1 Maccabees and their interpretations of Genesis 22. 
He would not have agreed, however, with the former regarding the existence of the law in the 
days of Abraham (Gal 3:17, on which see below) and would have certainly protested against 
the latter concerning its view comiecting one’s faithfulness in trial with God’s reckoning of 
righteousness (cf. Jam 2:21-24). Yet, Genesis 22:17-18 certainly had an important meaning for 
Paul, because here are repeated God’s initial promises: the blessing of Abraham (Gen 12:2-3; 
18:18), the multiplication of his descendants (13:16; 15:5; 17:2, 6), and the blessing of the 
nations in his seed (cf. 12:3; 18:18). Moreover, Genesis 22:18 b, “because you have obeyed my 
voice,” employs the verb u7iaKouco (“to obey” or “to be subject to”), which is fundamental in 
Paul’s theology. 

This verb is used to refer to the obedient death of Christ in Philippians 2:8 (“he humbled 
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himself and became obedient to the point of death-even death on a cross” [ETOOTslvcooev sauxov 
ysvopevoc; umjKooq ps/pr Oavaxou, Oavaxou 5s axaupou]). In Romans 5:19 he says something 
similar using the corresponding noun ujiaKot] (“obedience”): “For just as by the one man’s 
disobedience the many were made sinners, so by the one man’s obedience the many will be 
made righteous” (<uo7i£p yap Sia xfjq 7iapaKorjq xou evoc; av0pd)7iou apapxcokoi Kaxsoxahqoav oi 
710 AA 01 , ouxcoq Kai Sia xrjq wraKoriq xou svoq 8ucaioi Kaxaaxa0f|oovxai oi 7iokkoi). Significantly, 
Paul’s discussion in Romans is framed by the formula “for the obedience of the Pistis ” (siq 
U7iaKof|v maxscoq) in 1:5 and 16:26. In our holistic interpretation, it means the type of 
obedience originating from the Pistis. A similar expression by means of the verb appears in 
Acts 6:7: “[T]he word of God increased; and the number of the disciples multiplied greatly in 
Jerusalem, and a great many of the priests were obedient to the Pistis ” (6 /.oyoq xou 0eou 
qui;av£v Kai £7iXt]0uv£xo 6 api0p,oq xcbv paOqxdiv sv ’Ispouaa^ijp ocpoSpa, 7iokuq xe o/loq xcov 
lEpECOV VmijKOUOV xrj 7ll0XEl). 

This type of obedience to God is not the same as “keeping the law of the Most High” as 
stressed in the Wisdom of Ben Sira. It originates from, and is nurtured in, the Pistis, God’s 
saving economy, into which one is incorporated by believing the gospel. Abraham’s obedience 
narrated in Genesis 22 has nothing to do with keeping the law. It resembles the obedience of 
the Pistis, because it sprung from, and was nurtured in, his faith relation with God. It began 
when God called him with promises and Abraham responded obediently. It is probable that this 
is part of the meaning of the adjective 7tiaxoq in Galatians 3:9: “For this reason, those [who 
are] of the Pistis are blessed with the pistos Abraham.” Since, however, Galatians 3:9 is the 
conclusion of verses 7-9, its full meaning should be determined from the context. It certainly 
bears undertones of believing or faith. We can read in Paul’s use of the adjective here the 
meaning of both “obedient” and “having faith” (or “believing”). It cannot be translated using 
any single English word; it would be better to use “pistos” having both senses as a loanword 
from Greek. 

It is true that Paul rarely uses moxoq in the sense of “faithful” in his letters. However, in 1 
Corinthians 4:2, he says that “it is required of servant managers that each one should be found 
faithful” (tffxsixai sv xoTq oiKovopoiq, rva maxoq xiq £up£0fl). Here, he does not discuss the 
faithfulness of believers or servants in general, but that required of “servant managers” (cf. 1 
Cor 4:17; Col 1:7; 4:7, 9). In Paul’s eyes, Abraham had a mission far more important, because 
given the promise that “all the nations shall be blessed in you” (Gen 12:3; 18:18), he had to 
face a nonunderstandable trial by God to order him to offer his only son Isaac (Gen 22:2). 
Throughout the trial he obeyed God, followed by a renewal of the promise: “And in your seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because you have obeyed my voice.” 


VII. Covenant and 430 Years 

Many scholars opine that by the word “covenant” (8ia0f|Kq) in Galatians 3:17, Paul means 
“the promises” (v. 16, ai EJiayyskiai) God gave to Abraham (cf. 3:17, 18, 19 [verb], 21, 22, 29; 
4:23, 28; sing, except in 3:16 and 21). However, the concept of a covenant is not the same as 
that of a promise and, even in this context, they do not seem to be synonymous. In the story of 
Genesis, God enters into a covenant with Abraham, first in 15:7-21 and again in 17:23-27. The 
former event occurred apparently soon after Abraham “believed God, and it was reckoned to 
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him as righteousness” (15:6). The latter is closely coupled with a command to circumcise (17: 
9-14). 

Genesis 15:18 On that day the Lord made a covenant with Abram (StsOsxo Kuptoc; xcp AfSpap 
8ia0f|KT|v), saying, “To your seed (Tqj c;tsppaxi aou) I will give this land ...” 

Genesis 17:10, 23 10 And this is the covenant, which you shall fully keep, between me and you 
[pi.], and between [me and] your seed after you (kcu auir) q SiaOf|Kr|, rjv Siarripijastc;, ava 
psaov spou Kai upcov Kai ava psaov xou a7isppaxoc; aou psxa os) for their generations; 
every male of you shall be circumcised. 23 And Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all his 
home-bom servants ... and he circumcised their foreskins in the time of that day, according 
as God had spoken to him. 

There is another section where God speaks of his covenantal will to Abraham: Genesis 17: 
1-8. Interestingly, while here are retold God’s previous promises to Abraham and his seed (Gen 
12:2, 7; 13:15-17; 15:7, 18), there is no mention of circumcision in this section. 

Genesis 17:2, 4, 7 2 And I will make my covenant between me and you (Kai 0r|oopai if]v 
Sia0f|Kriv pou ava psaov spou Kai ava psaov aou), and I will multiply you exceedingly. 

4 And I-Look! my covenant [is] with you (q oiaOqKq pou psxa aou), and you shall be a 
father of a multitude of nations. 7 And I will establish my covenant (Kai axqaco xqv 
Sia0r|Kriv pou) between me and you, and between [me and] your seed after you, to their 
generations, for an everlasting covenant (sic; StaQqKqv aimvtov), to be your God and the 
God of your seed after you. 

It is unclear whether or not Genesis 17:1-8 goes with 17:9ff. The NRSV treats them under 
the same heading “The Sign of the Covenant,” while the ISV separates Genesis 17:1-8 from 17: 
9-14. In any case, we can safely conclude that, at the level of Paul's discussion in Galatians 3: 
17, the “covenant” pertains not only to Genesis 15:7-21 but also to 17:1-8 that comprises a 
retelling of God’s promises. The question is whether Paul can ignore Genesis 17:23-27 in his 
explanation in Galatians 3. Space limitation does not allow me to address this question, but it is 
probable, in my view, that Paul includes even the circumcision-involving covenant when he 
refers to “the covenant previously ratified by God” in Galatians 3:17. In conclusion, I maintain 
that Paul uses the word “covenant” as an umbrella term to cover the content of the covenant- 
related texts of Genesis (15:7-21; 17:1-8; and probably 17:9-14, 23-27) in connection to God’s 
promises to Abraham. 

In Galatians 3:17, Paul stresses that “the law, which came four hundred thirty years later, 
does not annul the covenant previously ratified by God, so as to nullify the promise” (StaOqKqv 
7ipoK£Kupropsvr|v utio xou 0sou 6 psxa xsxpaKoaia Kai xpi&Kovxa sxq ysyovcbi; vopo<; ouk 
aKupoi sic; xo Kaxapyqaai xqv s7tayysLlav). We should rivet our eyes on his mention of “four 
hundred thirty years later” and his use of a rare word “previously ratified.” The “four hundred 
thirty years” must be a quotation, not from Genesis 15:13 (“for four hundred years”) but from 
the LXX version of Exodus 12:40: “And the sojourning of the children of Israel, while they 
sojourned in the land of Egypt and in the land of Canaan, [was] four hundred and thirty years” 
(i) 8s Kaxoncqciq xa>v uicov IapaqL, rjv KaxcpKqaav sv yfj Aiyunxco Kai sv yfj Xavaav, sxq 
xsxpaKoaia xpimcovxa). The Greek version has “and in the land of Canaan,” which is missing 
from the Hebrew text (cf. Josephus, Ant., 2.318). 9 This indicates that by “four hundred thirty 
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years later” Paul means the period from Abraham’s coming to Canaan (Gen 12:1-5) down to 
the Israelites’ receiving of the Mosaic law at Mt. Sinai (Exod 19: Iff.). 

The meaning of “previously ratified” should also be determined in this connection (not 
“previously established” as in the NIV). Paul does not compare the Abrahamic covenant made 
in Genesis 15:18 with the Mosaic covenant (the “law”) that came later (Exod 19:5; 24:7, 8). 
Since the “covenant” in Galatians 3: 17 is used as an umbrella term to cover the covenant- 
related texts (Gen 15:7-21 and 17:1-8 in particular) in connection to God’s promises as a whole, 
the time of the “previous ratification” must be placed not in Genesis 15 but at the outset of 
Genesis 12, when God chooses Abraham and orders him to go out from his country, with 
promises of blessing. In other words, God “ratified” the “covenant” he would later establish 
with Abraham “previously” at the time of his choosing and speaking to him. 


VIII. Proto-Pistis 

Abraham “believed God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness” (Gal 3:6; Gen 15: 
6 ). However, it was not what happened in the first place. God's will goes ahead of everything; 
it is God who chose and spoke to him with promises. Obeying God's call, Abraham left his 
country for the land God would show him (Gen 12: Iff.). Although the Scripture is silent on 
whether Abraham “believed God” at that time, it seems certain that something like a “relation 
of faith” was at that time established between God and Abraham through the word of the 
“gospel” (Gal 3:8; Gen 12:3 b). Moreover, this relation of faith was destined to grow stronger 
by God’s will to speak repeatedly to Abraham with promises and the latter's obedient responses. 
It was within this relation that Abraham “believed God, and it was reckoned to him as 
righteousness.” 

We should note three essential characteristics of this series of incidents. (1) The “relation 
of faith” preceded Abraham’s “justification by faith.” (2) Abraham's faith means not only that 
he believed God's promises concerning the birth of his “very own issue” and the multiplication 
of his seed (Gen 15:4-5), but also that he relied on a faithful, omnipotent God (cf. Rom 3:3-4; 
Gen 14:22 LXX, “the most high God, who made the heaven and the earth”). (3) The reckoning 
as righteousness is salvific. Abraham's “justification by faith” took place within a certain saving 
system or economy. This economy certainly stems from the “relation of faith” already 
established between God and Abraham, but we cannot consider them identical. While the 
former is surely salvific, the latter, in itself, is not necessarily linked to justification, in spite of 
its essential connection with the “gospel.” 

It is plain, from Paul's discussion in Galatians 3, that God's justifying economy prepared 
for Abraham involves God who is believed, Abraham who believes, and two other essential 
elements: Abraham’s “seed” Christ (3: 16) and the gospel proclaimed beforehand (3: 8). We 
should be careful not to mistake Paul's wording. In Galatians 3:16, he says: “Now the promises 
were spoken to Abraham and to his seed.” Nowhere in Genesis do we find a sentence like 
“God spoke a promise to Abraham's seed.” Genesis 13:15, for instance, says that “for all the 
land that you see I will give to you and to your seed (ooi dcbaco auxf]v Kai xcp onEppaxi aou) 


9 For the Jewish background of “430 years,” see Richard N. Longenecker, Galatians (WBC, 41. Dallas: Word, 1990) 
133. 
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forever.” Paul’s exegesis seems somewhat odd to our eyes, but it would be more appropriate to 
interpret what he says literally. He appears to take it for granted that Christ already exists with 
God. In fact, it is logically impossible for anyone to speak a promise to someone who does not 
exist there. Paul’s discussion in Galatians 4:4, “God sent his Son, born of a woman, bom under 
the law,” seems to be in keeping with this. God's Son Christ existed with God “when the 
fullness of time had come” (cf. Phil 2:6-8). How Paul’s Christology is related to the Son of 
Man messiology of “The Book of Parables” (1 Enoch 37-71) is an interesting but difficult issue. 

Thus, the justifying or saving economy God prepared for Abraham involves God who is 
believed, Abraham who believes, and Abraham’s “seed” Christ, and the gospel that “all the 
nations shall be blessed in Abraham,” whose realized form, according to Paul, is that “God 
justifies the Gentiles from the Pistis ” (Gal 3: 8). It has almost the same structure as God’s 
eschatological saving economy, the Pistis. We should not think of the two systems as separate. 
Paul probably thought the former to be a primordial form of the latter. For Paul they are one 
and the same saving economy of God. However, we cannot but see one important structural 
difference between them: The eschatological saving economy involves the Spirit, but the 
justifying economy for Abraham does not. The Spirit is essentially an eschatological agent (Gal 
3:2, 3, 5; 4:6; 5:5, 16, 18, 22, 25; Acts 2:1-13, 14-21, 33, 38; Joel 3:1-5; Isa 32:15-18; 44:1-5; 
59: 21; Eze 11:17-20; 36:24-28; 37:1-14). This was not known to Abraham. So let us 
distinguish them by calling the economy God established for Abraham “proto -Pistis.” This is 
like a growing tree; a tree does not bear fruit in its youth, but the same tree does when it 
reaches maturity (Gal 6:8). 


